BOSTON, NOVEMBER, 1896. 


Is it not possible to bring the human reason to bear upon this system 
of folly and mutual ruin? Obviously the best remedy for the evil would 
be the permanent substitution of some other method than that of 
‘* violence and sword law” (to use Milton’s phrase), in the decision of 
international differences. And why should not statesmen, jurists and 
philanthropists bend their energies to the discovery and adoption of such 
means? The history of the past abounds with instances to show that 
not only is that possible, but that it is the natural law of civilization. 
Through all the conflict and confusion of the past, there may be traced a 
powerful and prevailing tendency, on the part of mankind, to unite and 
mass themselves in larger social aggregates under protection of a com- 
mon policy, based on submission to the authority of a common law. 
‘There is not a country in Europe at this moment, which did not at one 
time consist of a number of races often utterly dissimilar in their origin, 
religion and government, and who lived in a condition of more constant 
and deadly feud with each other than exists now between the most hostile 
of European nations. Gradually all these conflicting elements have 
been fused into one community who are subject to the same jurisdiction. 
Henry Ricwarp. 
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CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


ArTIcLE I. This Society shall be designated the ‘‘AmERICAN 
PEACE SOCIETY,”’ 


Art. II. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful induence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 


Art. III. Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may be- 
come members of this Society. 


Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars shall be a 
member of this Society. 


Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member. 


Art. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
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behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 


ArT. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of 
the Society. 


ArT. VIII. The Officers of this Society shall be a President, 
Vice-Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, an Auditor and a 
Board of Directors, consisting of not less than twenty members of 
the Society, including the President, Secretary and Treasurer, 
who shall be ex-officio members of the Board. All Officers shall 
hold their offices until their successors are appointed, and the 
Board of Directors shal! have power to fill vacancies in any office 
of the Society. There shall be an Executive Committee of seven, 
consisting of the President, Secretary and five Directors to be 
chosen by the Board, which Committee shall, subject to the 
Board of Directors, have the entire control of the executive and 
financial affairs of the Society. Meetings of the Board of Direc- 
tors or of the Executive Committee may be called by the President, 
the Secretary or two members of such body. The Society or the 
Board of Directors may invite persons of well known legal ability 
to act as Honorary Counsel. 


Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board oi Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and 
transact such other business as may come before them. 


ArT. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed; 
but the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of 
the Society, by a vote of three-fourths of the members present 
at any regular meeting. 
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WILLIAM PENN’S ESSAY TOWARDS THE PEACE 
OF EUROPE. 

We publish in this and our next issue the full text of 
William Penn’s ‘‘ Essay towards the present and future 
Peace of Europe, by the Establishment of an European 
Dyet, Parliament, or Estates.’’ The growing interest in 
permanent international treaties and a permanent tribu- 
nal of arbitration has awakened a strong desire on the 
part of many to know the history of thought and effort 
lying back of and leading up to the present movement 
for the substitution of law for war in the settlement of 
international disputes. 

Prior to the publication of William Penn’s Plan in 
1693-94 there had been nothing approaching it in charac- 
ter, unless it be Henry the Fourth’s ‘* Great Design ” 
about one hundred years earlier. French historians are 


divided in opinion as to whether Henry really formed 
any such Project as was attributed to him by the Duke 
of Sully, his Prime Minister, in whose (Economies Roy- 
ales, published many years after Henry’s death, the 
Great Design is set forth with fulsomeness of praise. 


No mention is made of it by any contemporary writer 
anywhere in Europe. Duruy attributes it to Sully him- 
self and Kitchin inclines to think it a romance growing 
out of some basis of fact. 

But whoever examines the Project, supposing it real, 
as it is expounded in the GZconomies Royales, or in the 
Abbé de l’Ecluse’s Memoirs of Sully, Vol. III., Book 
30, will soon convince himself that this Scheme and that 
of Penn, while having some features in common, are of 
entirely different types and spring from radically differ- 
ent principles. The root-cause of the Great Design was 
dislike and dread of the House of Austria, whose aggres- 
sions were at that time terrifying all Europe. France 
must be saved from further danger, as she had already 
been saved in part by Henry’s victories over the Leaguers. 
The execution of the Design was to begin with the 
raising of a great army of more than three hundred thou- 
sand foot and horse collected among the states favoring 
Henry’s Plan. The Emperor was to be compelled to 
abandon his usurpations and thereafter content himself 
with Spain and the Spanish provinces in the Mediterra- 
nean and the New World. The Infidels and Infidel 
Princes who would not accept the Christian religion were 
to be driven out of Europe. In a curious way reconcili- 
ation was to be made between Catholicism, Lutheranism 
and Calvinism, the three prevailing forms of Christianity. 
No other form was to be allowed. In countries predomi- 
nantly Catholic, the people were all to be forced to con- 
form to Catholicism, or quit the country. Likewise in 
countries where either of the other cults predominated. 
Where they all, or two of them, existed in about equal 
proportions, all were to be tolerated, but in the propor- 
tions in which they then existed. All Europe was to be 
overhauled and reconstructed into fifteen states,—six 
hereditary monarchies, five elective monarchies and four 
republics. These fifteen powers, constituted thus into the 
Christian Republic of Europe, were to create a Council 
General consisting of seventy members, which was to 
have the general oversight of the Civil, Political and 
Religious Affairs of Europe. The purpose of all this 
was said to be the peace of Europe! ‘This aim, if such 
it was, was certainly a great one; but does anybody seri- 
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ously believe that the means, military and religious, to 
be employed, even if there had been an attempt at execu- 
tion, could have carried the Scheme through even the first 
step towards realization ? 

William Penn may have owed the formal suggestion of 
his Plan to the Great Design, but that is all. His Essay 
grew really out of his pure regard for humanity, out of 
the principles of love , goodwill and peace which his ac- 
ceptance of Quakerism had incorporated into his very 
being. It had the same origin as his ‘‘holy experiment” 
in the New World. Penn was pre-eminently a practical 
statesman. He believed in the applicability of his prin- 
ciples to state affairs. He had inaugurated his experi- 
ment in America some ten years before, and had seen it 
working with a fair measure of success. He wished to 
see the same principles tried in the larger affairs of 
Europe. He had before his eyes the success of the 
United Provinces just across the Channel, to Sir William 
Temple’s History of which he acknowledges himself to 
be indebted. If he had had the power, as he had in his 
American colony, he would have wasted no time in mere 
words but would have at once organized his European 
Diet. 

There was of course not the least chance at that period 
of his Plan being tried, though it attracted considerable 
attention. The dispositions of the sovereign princes and 
of the populations of Europe were all against it, the 
wasting wars of that time, which grieved Penn sorely, 
being the natural product of principles and feelings ex- 
actly the opposite of his own. His proposal had to wait 
for realization until a happier day when men should have 
learned to be more Christian and human. Has the time 
not yet come for the Peace of Europe, after two hundred 
years? 

It seems improbable now that the Plan of Penn will be 
followed, even in form, much less in detail, in the estab- 
lishment of international peace. The prime idea with 
him was the creation of an international parliament, or 
congress, which should exercise judicial functions as 
well as deliberative, and also act as a sort of committee 
of safety. This.same idea was taken up by the advocates 
of peace in the earliest organization of the movement in 
the fore part of this century, In our own country the 
literature of the movement from 1815 down to the time 
of the Civil War was full of the idea of a Congress of 
Nations. Noah Worcester, William Ladd, W. E. Chan- 
ning, Charles Sumner, Thomas C. Upham, Dr. Beckwith, 
Amasa Walker, and many others, believed such a parlia- 
ment as that proposed by Penn not only desirable but 
every way feasible. But the repeated success of tempo- 
rary commissions and courts of arbitration during this 
century in settling many kinds of international differences 
has gradually turned attention to the question of the ad- 
equacy and superior utility of purely judicial methods in 


such cases. The discussion now is confined practically 
to the question of the relative merits of temporary and 
permanent tribunals, and a Congress of Nations is rarely 
mentioned any more. Some judicial system is now seen 
to be the simplest and most efficient method of bringing 
about permanent international peace, and everything 
seems tending to the early establishment of some such 
system, at least between some of the more civilized 
nations. 

This does not however in the least lessen the merit of 
William Penn. His proposed permanent Diet had the 
judicial function ; in fact, that was its chief feature; and 
to him belongs the distinguished honor of having proposed 
the first definite scheme, free from all taint of militarism, 
founded on purely rational and benevolent principles, for 
international co-operation in the peaceful adjustment of 
differences. 


THE MEETINGS AT BUDA-PESTH. 


The reports which we give elsewhere of the Peace Con- 
gress and the Interparliamentary Conference at Buda- 
Pesth the latter part of September are necessarily meagre, 
but they indicate that the proceedings were full of inter- 
est and importance. The Congress had rather more ex- 
citement than usual, but this was because of new elements 
among its membership and the tackling of questions like 
the duel which have not heretofore been admitted, but all 
of which must sooner or later be taken up in earnest by 
the friends of peace. The treatment of both the Con- 
gress and the Conference by the municipal and national 
authorities was exceptionally cordial and liberal. Nu- 
merous banquets occurred, which in their way are ex- 
tremely useful in creating good feeling and cementing 
friendship. The European press gave good reports of 
the proceedings, the London Chronicle perhaps standing 
at the head in this respect, at least among papers outside 
of Hungary. The Congress could not avoid taking up 
the Turko-Armenian question, and dealt with it, as will 
be seen from the reports, as wisely as could have been 
expected. 

We are surprised somewhat but greatly pleased that so 
strong a resolution against the duel was passed. There is 
nothing more remarkable in the great reform movements 
of history than the rapidity with which the peace propa- 
ganda has spread and strengthened itself right in the 
midst of the strongest and most tyrannous militarism 
ever known. It was at first ignored, then laughed at, 
but is now everywhere, except in Russia and Turkey, 
cordially welcomed and recognized as containing within 
itself the promise, found nowhere else, of the ultimate 
redemption of Europe from the curse of hate and force. 
The peace societies have recently multiplied with extraor- 
dinary rapidity, and won to the support of their principles 
many of the leading minds of Europe. The Interparlia- 
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mentary Union, with more than 1200 members, coming 
from all the legislative bodies of Europe, is far the most 
important and significant organization for the public good 
now existing. It indicates a new order of thought and 
feeling and aspiration in parliamentary circles, just as 
the peace societies and congresses indicate among the 
private citizens a reversal of the Chauvinistic spirit which 
has cursed Europe from time immemorial. The Euro- 
pean press is keeping close up to, and in a few cases 
leading, this transformation of public opinion, and even 
the ruling classes are responding with less conservatism 
than usually characterizes their sort. It is probably a 
long way yet to disarmament, to the permanent peace of 
Europe and the federation and peaceful codperation of 
the world, but the bases of all this are being firmly and 
rapidly laid both in the Old World and in the New, and 
some progress is making in getting out of the way of the 
structure to be erected the detestable accumulations of 
rubbish from the past. 


APPEAL OF THE PEACE CONGRESS TO THE 
NATIONS. 

The Seventh Universal Congress, which called to- 
gether at Buda-Pesth, from the 17th to the 22d of Sep- 
tember, 1896, delegates from more than a hundred peace 
societies, from all the countries of Europe and from the 
United States of America, makes the following appeal, in 
all confidence, to the nations: 

“ Time was when war was made without warning, for the 
simple purpose of rapine, in order to seize the possessions 
of one’s neighbor, and to procure slaves. Plundering 
was the rule, and the right of the stronger was exercised 
without control. This state of complete barbarism was 
done away by the elevation of morals. Subsequently 
when men went forth carrying death and destruction, 
they followed certain rules called the laws of war. The 
sufferings of peoples, families, and individuals without 
doubt decreased, as well as their fearful dread of imme- 
diately impenling ills. Bat at the same time these be- 
came more general in proportion to the increase in the 
size of armies kept ready for action. In either case war 
was always in view. Desolation and death were certain 
to come, although at intervals farther and farther apart. 

To-day public sentiment, purified by the recent progress 
of civilization and rendered more and more imperious by 
the new conditions of existence, protests against war in 
principle. This evolution is just, logical, inevitable ; 
and if ancient customs less barbarous than that of war 
have been forced to give way before the constant march 
of humanity towards its ideal destiny, the duty of all 
thinking men is to inquire whether this bloody relic of a 
time forever past ought not also to disappear at no distant 
date. 

Other means than that of violent strife have been found 


for settling quarrels between individuals, and already in 
more than a hundred and fifty cases states, which were 
parties in cause, have appealed to arbitration in order to 
end their differences by peaceful means. One more effort 
among the members of the human family, and war will 
have said its last word; the appeal to force will have 
been relegated to the category of worn-out institutions 
which it will be a disgrace to use in our day. 

There will always be misunderstandings among the 
different groups of the human family, but they will have 
wisdom enough to adjust them without shedding blood, 
thanks to the development of morals and tha consequent 
improvement of international institutions. When the 
niasses shall have become possessed with this spirit, war 
with its menaces and its ruinous preparations will be a 
thing of the past. 

Slowly but certain of final success, the peace societies, 
scattered throughout the world but uniting their efforts 
through their congresses and their permanent [nternational 
Bureau at Berne, are laboring to bring about this con- 
summation. The Seventh Congress has voted with satis- 
faction the remarkable results during the past two years 
of the peace propaganda, whose centres of activity have 
been greatly strengthened both in the number of adhe- 
rents and in their increased zeal. It has learned also 
that the common work of the societies has received much 
encouragement from eminent statesmen, from parliaments, 
and from influential associations. Thus its confidence in 
the future has been strengthened, and in all its delibera- 
tions it has had in view the enlargement in public opinion 
of the desire to see all questions in dispute between 
peoples settled in a friendly way, and of dislike of solu- 
tion by the most unjust and cruel me thod of war. 

As a consequence of its aspirations, it has condemned 
appeal to violence, under whatever pretexts, in the rela- 
tions of peoples to one another. Among other things it 


has given expression to the horror inspired by the 
massacres in Turkey, and implored the European powers 
to take measures without delay for putting an end to 
them. 

We appeal, then, to all who see the urgent necessity 
of bringing in a reign of justice and right between 
the nations, to give earnest and united support to the 
work of the peace associations. Public opinion must not 
only cause war to be put off; it must with irresistible 
force impose peace on the world. In this way families 
will be able to enjoy the fruit of the labor of their mem- 
bers, and the nations in their turn will profit by the 
blessings arising from the security of families.”’ 


Professor George L. Burr, who was sent abroad by the 
Venezuela Commission to examine documents in England 
and Holland bearing on the Venezuela boundary dispute, 
returned to this country on the 28th ult. and reported to 
the Commission at Washington the next day. Every 
possible courtesy was accorded to him both in England 
and Holland. He found the archives at The Hague par- 
ticularly rich in material. 
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The Venezuela Commission is expected to be able to 
report in a few weeks. It has been rumored that they 
have finished their labors and are about to hand in a re- 
port favorable to Venezuela, but this is not true, as they 
are waiting for the return of Professor Burr, who is ex- 
pected to bring important documents from Holland, 
which they must carefully study before making up their 
verdict. It is generally understood, however, that their 
report will be delayed only a few weeks longer. There 
seems to be more truth in the rumor that the State De- 
partment and the British Foreign Office have agreed upon 
some terms for the settlement of the Venezuela question, 
and that the President will be able to announce in his 
coming message to Congress that the matter has been 
satisfactorily adjusted. The impression prevails that, 
though the reporters failed to catch them together, Mr. 
Chamberlain, during his recent visit to this country, had 
an interview with Secretary Olney, and that they suc- 
ceeded provisionally in making real progress toward a 
settlement. What progress, if any, has been made in 
the matter of the permanent treaty of arbitration, we can 
not even guess. Secretary Olney is reported to have 
said that he thought the matter might be delayed for 
some years. But we doubt if he has made any such re- 
mark. If the Venezuela matter should reach adjustment 
by the first of December, we see no reason why the treaty 
negotiations should not then go forward with greater 
ease and rapidity, and the whole matter be finished be- 
fore the 4th of March next. But we shall see what we 
shall see, and in the meantime we shall hope that what is 
good in the rumors, and much more, may prove to be 
true. 


Through the influence of the Arbitration Alliance of 
the British Churches considerable interest has been awak- 
ened on the Continent of Europe in the observance of 
Peace Sunday, the third Sunday in December. A num- 
ber of the Continental pastors will observe the day this 
year, and in Great Britain, as usual, thousands of peace 
sermons will enter into the exercises of the occasion. 
Last year the designated Sunday was observed to some 
extent in this country, but was quite overshadowed by 
the previous Sabbath, the 22d of December, the Sabbath 
following the Venezuela message, which was the most 
remarkable Peace Sunday ever known. The pulpits of 
this country were all aflame with the principles of good 
will and peace, and undoubtedly were the chief agency in 
counteracting the wild warlike sentiment which had raged 
throughout the country for the four days previous. The 


Peace Sunday, 20th of December, ought to be used again 
this year by the ministry of the nation for emphasizing 
and re-impressing the great lessons which were declared 
with so much power and efficiency in December last. 
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The disturbed condition of the world, because of the pre- 
vailing selfishness, ambition and hatred, make it all im- 
portant that the ministry of Jesus Christ should not for- 
get its power and its responsibility, but should declare 
again with all divine authority those great truths of the 
Master’s teaching without the knowledge and observance 
of which humanity can never have rest and peace. If 
ministers who desire literature on the subject will send a 
few stamps for postage, we shall be glad to supply them. 


Queen Victoria’s long reign of sixty years, the longest in 
English history, has unquestionably been the best of all 
the reigns of English kings and queens, from the stand- 
point both of the ruler’s character and the people’s moral 
and material progress. But it is to be hoped that the 
next British sovereign’s reign may be a great improve- 
ment over Victoria’s in some important respects. From 
the following painful list of the wars during her reign, 
it will be seen that only a few periods of more than twelve 
months have passed when the British were not fighting some 
body, usually weak peoples, in some part of the world: 
Afghan war, 1838-40; first China war, 1841; Sikh war, 
1845-46; Kaffir war, second war with China, 1846; sec- 
ond Afghan war, 1849; second Sikh war, 1848-49 ; Bur- 
mese war, 1850; second Kaffir war, 1851-52; second Bur- 
mese war, 1852-53; Crimean war, 1854; third war with 
China, 1856-58 ; Indian mutiny, 1857; Maori war, 1860- 
61; more wars with China, 1860 and 1862; second Maori 
war, 1863-66 ; Ashantee war, 1864 ; war in Bhootan, 1864; 
Abyssinian war, 1867-68; war with the Bazotees, 1868 ; 
third Maori war, 1868-69; war with the Looshais, 1871 ; 
second Ashantee war, 1873-74; third Kaffir war, 1877; 
Zulu war, 1878-79; third Afghan war, 1878-80; war in 
Basutoland, 1879-81; Transvaal wai, 1879-81; Egypt- 
ian war, 1882; Soudan, 1884-85-89 ; third Burmese war, 
1885-92; Zanzibar, 1890; India, 1890; Matabele wars, 
1894 and 1896; Chitral campaign, 1895; third Ashantee 
campaign, 1896; second Soudan campaign, 1896. 


We have translated and publish in this issue the ad- 
mirable paper on the Peace of Frankfurt, which appeared 
in the September number of Die Waffen Nieder, written 
by O. Umfrid. We do notreme:.ber ever to have seen a 
treatment of the subject more admirable in tone. Our 
French friends may not agree with all that Mr. Umfrid 
writes, but they cannot complain of the spirit in which he 
expresses himself. His position is that of the German, 
but there is no Chauvinism in his matter or manner. He 
perfectly understands and sympathizes with the French 
in their sense of loss and humiliation, and freely criticises 
German Chauvinism for its exasperating attitude. He 
comprehends the practical difficulties on both sides, and 
it is almost certain that there is no other line than the 
one which he marks out along which the two nations can 
come together in reconciliation. Even along this line 
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the solution will be a slow one. When the reconcili- 
ation of feeling has once taken place, all else will follow 
in the best way. The problem of the friends of peace in 
Europe is not so much at the present time to secure an 
ideal adjustment of the Alsace-Lorraine trouble, by in- 
ducing Germany to give back the provinces, or to allow 
the inhabitants to decide their case for themselves, as to 
prevent the appeal of the question to the bloody arbitra- 
ment of the sword and to create a public sentiment that 
will not in any event allow an attempt at settlement in 
any warlike way. When such a public sentiment has 
been produced, as we believe will be the case in a few 
years more, France will then not find it difficult to believe 
that neither her sense of justice nor her sense of honor 
and glory will suffer by allowing the provinces to remain 
as they are. On the other side, Germany will find it just 
as easy to believe that neither her national strength nor 
her dignity will suffer in the least by freely giving the 
provinces back. The provinces themselves everybody 
must believe would be just as well off whether they remain 
with Germany or go back to France or become indepen- 
dent. What a new world would be opened to all Europe 
if these two great nations could only come, as they ought 
to come, to the possession of such a feeling toward each 
other as that indicated above ! 


The action of the German government in removing Said 
Khalid, the deposed Sultan of Zanzibar, from the consu- 
late at Zanzibar to German territory has caused a bitter 
newspaper war between Great Britain and Germany. 
The English press, a portion of it, have advised the gov- 
ernment to retaliate by annexing Zanzibar outright. The 
German papers have charged the British government with 
trying to induce Italy to quit the Triple Alliance and 
have complained of the growing cordiality between Great 
Britain and France and Russia. The irritation on both 
sides is very much like that which followed the Transvaal 
incident. The ill feeling is increased by the preference 
given to the French Ambassador at Constantinople in all 
intercourse of the diplomats with the Sultan. The old 
enmities and the new, the old friendships and the new 
are all very much of a piece. The salvation of Europe can 
never come of such changes, though its destruction may. 


The Czar’s trip through Western Europe is chiefly note- 
worthy from the point of view of its bearing upon the 
Turkish question and the peace of Europe. His spectac- 
ular procession through France, where the whole repub- 
lic threw itself at his feet with the wildest enthusiasm, 
his reviews of the French troops who paraded at their 
very best, etc., are of only temporary interest. Such a 
pageant could have occurred nowhere but in France, and 
we confess that we are sorry that it could have occurred 
there. It was, on the French side, little but an exhibi- 


tion of Chauvinism and national vanity, and of the de- 
sire to be ranked among the foremost of European Powers 
at no matter what sacrifice of principle and good sense. 
There is something painfully incongruous in the fact that 
a nation devoted to liberty and equal rights as France is 
should for the sake of passing respect and attention 
throw itself in humiliating obsequiousne:s at the feet of 
the representative of one of the worst tyrannies known 
to history. However, we are glad to concede that the 
Czar’s reception in France, thougl «ttended with this un- 
seemly exhibition, has real significance in reference to 
the peace of Europe. Perhaps still more significance is 
to be attached to his quieter visit at Balmoral. As a re- 
sult of his visit to the two countries greater apparent 
friendliness has sprung up between England and France, 
which we hope may ripen into real friendship. His in- 
terview with Lord Salisbury may prove to be the turning 
point in the settlement of the Eastern question, so far 
as any settlement is possible by a concert of powers so 
selfishly opposed to one another as those of Europe are. 
But the visits of the rulers of the nations to one another’s 
courts are an excellent thing per se; the more of such 
visits the better. If they keep them up long enough, 
the time will doubtless come some Gay when they can do 
away with the barbarous custom of being attended every- 
where by dense guards of armed men. 

Lord Rosebery’s resignation of the leadership of the 
Liberal Party in Great Britain does not seem to have 
created any great stir. It was the natural thing for him 
to do, after his failure in the premiership, and because of 
his evident lack of sympathy and accord with the general 
spirit of Liberalism. His ostensible reason for resigning 
was his opposition to the views of Mr. Gladstone on the 
Turkish question and his speech at Edinburgh on this 
subject, in justification of his resignation, seems to have 
modified somewhat, though not at all deeply, the feeling 
of the English people on account of the Armenian atroc- 
ities. A considerable portion of the people of Great 
Britain have reached such a pitch of indignation that 
they would have the government proceed at once single- 
handed regardless of all hazards to mete out retribution 
to the Turk. Another, and we think wiser, portion holds 
that the risk of bringing on a general European war by 
such a course is so great that the government dare not 
take the responsibility of so doing. To this party Rose- 
bery belongs, and there are certainly very strong grounds 
for this view. Great Britain is so disliked and distrusted 
by the rest of Europe that if she should proceed alone 
against the Turk, however disinterestedly, the result 
would almost certainly be the embroilment of all Europe. 
Would any English statesman, from any point of view, 
be justified in entering upon a course, which in all proba- 
bility would not only embroil all Europe but also render 
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the condition of Armenia itself more hopeless if possible 
than it is now? 


It is not unlikely that a union of the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia and Japan may be effected in the 
near future for the preservation of the seals in the North 
Pacific. Assistant Secretary Hamlin has recently made 
a personal inspection of the seal islands, and has made 
a report in which he states that if the Paris regulations 
are not modified ‘‘ the fur seal, within one or two sea- 
sons, will be commercially extinct.’’ The two commis- 
sions, one American the other British, have also returned 
from their investigation of the condition of things in 
Behring Sea. Russia and Japan are both interested in 
the subject. Russia is doing what she can to protect the 
seals on the Russian islands, and while she owned Alaska 
the seals were protected on the islands now belonging to 
the United States. Japan is interested from two points 
of view. She wishes the sea-otters protected, which at 
the present time are being rapidly exterminated from the 
Japanese islands. The seal poachers and pirates have 
recently made the ports of Japan their refuge, and Japan 
feels it incumbent on her to see that this pirating is 
stopped. Secretary Olney is doing what he can to bring 
about an agreement of the four powers mentioned, and it 
seems now that some adequate scheme for seal protection 
may soon be reached by the four powers interested. It 
is legitimate, we think, to consider no small part of this 
effort at concerted action in the interest of the seal in- 
dustry as the fruit of the Behring Sea Arbitration. 

There is little new to mention in the Cuban situation. 
The struggle goes on with varying fortunes to each 
side. Important engagements are reported and then de- 
nied. General Weyler continues to propose to take the 
field in person, but does not do it. The coming of new 
troops from Spain seems to have no appreciable effect. 
Filibusters continue to reach the Cuban shores in safety 
landing considerable supplies of arms and ammunition 
for the insurgents. One of the most prominent of the 
filibustering ships, the Dauntless, has at last been caught 
by a United States cruiser. It has been reported, on 
nobody’s authority so far as appears, that President 
Cleveland will acknowledge the Independence of Cuba or 
do something else ‘‘ important,” unless the Spanish Gov- 
ernment succeeds in putting down the insurrection within 
three months. So far as we know, the attitnde of our 
State Department continues to be that of entire neutrality. 
The attitude of Spain towards the Cubans has not 
changed, nor does it seem likely to change so long as 
money and men last. The Cubans seem as strong and 
determined as ever, and their military efficiency is much 
greater than it was six months ago. A large portion of 
the island is really under their control and the whole of it 
practically in a state of desolation. Bellum horribile! 


November, 


A Conference of the Friends of Great Britain and 
Ireland convened at Darlington to consider the interests 
of their foreign missionary work has sent a communica- 
tion to Lord Salisbury respectfully urging ‘* the desirabil- 
ity of publicly abrogating the Cyprus Convention of 1878, 
by which this country is bound to defend Turkey against 
Russia, and of surrendering to a European Commission 
the Island of Cyprus, in pledge of our good faith. This 
Conference believes that such action would promote a 
cordial understanding with Russia, which it regards as a 
first and necessary step towards a peaceable settlement 
of the Armenian quesion and the restoration to that dis- 
tracted people of safety to life, honor and property, and 
the peaceful enjoyment of the Christian religion.” 


President Eliot continues his war on the irrational jin- 
goism with which a considerable number of our people 
seem possessed at the present time. His paper in the 
Atlantic Monthly for October is one of the strongest 
which he has yet prepared on the subject. His claim is 
entirely just that the first and principal contribution 
which the United States has made to civilization is the 
advance made, not in theory only, but in practice 
toward the abandonment of war as the means of settling 
disputes between nations, the substitution of discussion 
and arbitration, and the avoidance of armaments. He 
thinks it an extraordinary perversion of the true Amer- 
ican doctrine that the Monroe declaration which was ex- 
pressly intended to promote peace and prevent armaments 
should now be turned into an argument for arming and 
for a belligerent public policy. His treatment of the 
theory that war is needed to promote the ‘heroic virtues’’ 
is thorough and unanswerable. So is his answer to the 
claim that war is needed as a school of national develop- 
ment. But read the whole article in the Atlantic. 


In his annual report on the first of October to the 
Peace Association of the Friends in America, Richmond, 
Indiana, the President, Rev. William G. Hubbard, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, gave an interesting account of the work 
of the Association, including a statement of his own 
labors in the lecture field. During the past four years 
he has travelled 75,000 miles and delivered 400 addresses 
to audiences varying in size from 100 to 1600. His work 
has been in twenty-six States and the District of Colum- 
bia. Special effort has been made to reach schools, col- 
leges and theological seminaries, whose principals and 
presidents have usually heartily approved the sentiments 
of the lectures and commended them to the students. 
He has likewise distributed a large amount of the most 
recent peace literature, including a number of the lead- 
ing pamphlets published by the American Peace Society. 
Mr. Hubbard expresses himself as greatly encouraged 
with the rapidly growing favor with which the principles 
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of peace are now being received by thoughtful men in all 
parts of the nation. 


The following information as to the movement among 
the Bar Associations, that of Virginia more particularly, 
in behalf of arbitration, is found in the current number 
of the Virginia Law Register : 

By an amendment to the Constitution of the Virginia 
State Bar Association, carried by unanimous vote at the 
July meeting it was provided as follows: 

“That a Standing Committee is hereby constituted, 
under the name of the Committee on International Arbi- 
tration, to consist of five members, one to be selected 
from each geographical section of the State, whose duty 
it shall be generally to represent the Bar of this State in 
furthering the cause of friendly settlement of all interna- 
tional disputes.” 

This action was taken in response to a communication 
from the New York State Bar Association, desiring our 
co-operation with a committee of that body appointed to 
devise and recommend a plan for the organization of a 
permanent international tribunal, to which should be re- 
ferred for peaceful settlement all controversies arising 
between English-speaking people. 

The Bar Associations of most of the States have adopted 
similar measures, in effect. The purpose is to keep this 
important matter before the country, to create public and 
legal opinion in its favor, and at the proper time to ini- 
tiate such practical methods, for giving it effect, as may 
be deemed wise and expedient. 

The President, Hon. W. W. Henry, has recently an- 
nounced this committee as follows : 

Valley, Capt. Thomas D. Ranson, of Staunton ; South- 
west, Hon. Rufus A. Ayers, of Big Stone Gap; Pied- 
mont, Prof. W. D. Dabney, of the University of Vir- 
ginia; Tidewater, Hon. D. Gardner Tyler, of Sturgeon’s 
Point ; Southside, Mr. George B. Finch, of Boydton. 

These gentlemen desire through the Register, and by 
the courtesy of kindred law publications in other States, 
to invite correspondence with similar committees which 
may lead to concert of action by the profession in Amer- 
ica in promotion of this noble object. 


We clip the following paragraph from the London 


Herald of Peace for October : 

“The Rev. Dr. Reuen Thomas of Boston, U. S., re- 
cently occupied the pulpit of the City Temple, and deliv- 
ered a lecture on International Arbitration and the union 
of the English-speaking peoples. He began by describ- 
ing the message of President Cleveland in December last 
to the United States Congress. The message was inter- 
preted as meaning war with Britain. But for the voice 
of the American pulpit, it was impossible to say where 
we might have been by this time. The case was far more 
serious than the British people had any idea of. The 
calm, quiet dignity of Britain saved the situation, but the 
danger still was more real than the peaceful elements in 
society there and here were willing to assume. It, there- 


fore, became all Christian people to use their utmost 
efforts to take the wind out of the sails of the ‘‘jingoes,” 
crafty, selfish politicians, the worst enemies of any coun- 
try, by supporting the British Government and all those 
who were working for a permanent Court of Arbitration 
between the two nations. Dr. Thomas proceeded to give 
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an account of the Arbitration Conference which had been 
held recently in Washington. Its unanimity was remark- 
able, the enthusiasm was contagious, and it seemed as if 
& new era had begun to dawn on this war-cursed earth. 
Dr. Thomas pleaded for a union of the English-speaking 
peoples, and related how the British and American Con- 
suls had, in some semi-barbarous state, saved a man 
from being executed by wrapping round him the Union 
Jack and the Stars and Stripes. So let America and 
Great Britain hold together for God and righteousness, 
and put down barbarism within and without their own 
borders.” 


Dr. Lyman Abbott, who is now one of the honorary 
vice-presidents of the American Peace Sociery, preached 
the annual sermon at the jubilee anniversary of the Amer- 
ican Missionary Association at Boston on the 20th of 
October. His subject was ‘*The Brotherhood of Man.” 
He laid special emphasis on the mission of our country to 
the world as that of exemplifying and inculeating the 
principle of brotherhood. All the problems of our na- 
tional life have been problems of brotherhood. On all 
the old messages given by the other nations the super- 
structure which we have to rear is the superstructure of 
brotherhood. 


Mr. Hodgson Pratt who was unable to attend the 
Peace Congress at Buda-Pesth sent to the Congress a 
memorandum enumerating some of the difficulties and 
objections which have been raised regarding the proposal 
for treaties or conventions between nations binding them 
to submit all their differences to tribunals of arbitration. 
The memorandum covers eight printed pages. We are 
indebted to Mr. Pratt’s kindness for a copy of it. 


Frederick R. Coudert of the Venezuela Commission 
arrived home from Rome on the 4th of October. He 
expressed great satisfaction that the Pope had given 
the Commission the freest access to the papal archives at 
Rome where much material bearing upon the Venezuela 
boundary question is found. He also expressed his ap- 
preciation of the admirable way in which the English 
Blue Book had been compiled, and of the aid given by it 
to the Commission. 


The faculty of Harvard University has announced that 
the Sumner prize for 1895-96 has been awarded to Mr. 
William H. Gorrill of Oakland, California, a student in 
the graduate department. His essay was entitled ‘** The 
European Concert and the Problem of Universal Peace.” 
The Secretary of the American Peace Society was one 
of the judges in this contest. 


By invitation, the Secretary of the American Peace 
Society spoke on peace and arbitration at the State Con- 
vention of the New York W. C. T. U. at Brooklyn on 
the 8th of October. There were five hundred delegates 
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present, probably as fine a body of Christian women as 
could be found anywhere in America. Those aspects of 
the peace movement were discussed which specially ap- 
peal to women in the home and in connection with their 
work for this and all lands. The address was well re- 
ceived by the convention. There are several distinguished 
peace workers in the New York State W. C. T. U., prom- 
inent among whom are Mrs. Collins, the Superintendent 
of the peace department, and Mrs. Burgess, State lec- 
turer on peace. The peace department of the Union has 
local organizations in about forty of the counties of the 
State. 


Dr. Abbott’s new book, ‘‘ Christianity and Social Prob- 
lems,” just published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, will make an admirable peace document. Three of 
the chapters are devoted to discussion of Christ’s method 
of settling difficulties individual, international and indus- 
trial, and one to the general subject of the brotherhood of 
man. They contain Dr. Abbott’s latest and best think- 
ing on the subject, and are written in a style admirable 
both for clearness and vigor. ‘The whole book is the re- 
sult of many years of careful and conscientious thinking 
on the various problems of applied Christianity. 


Before this paper reaches our readers the Presidential 
election will be over, and one of the most remarkable 
political campaigns in our history ended. It must not be 
supposed that we have taken no interest in the great 
question of finance which has been under discussion, be- 
cause we have given no place to it in our columns. On 
the contrary, we have watched the progress of the dis- 
cussion with the closest attention and have not failed to 
express our views and give our reasons at the proper 
times and places. The problem of our national monetary 
standard, our currency, the system of credit and our finan- 
cial relations to the rest of the world is unquestionably 
one of the most important, and at the same time, one of 
the most diflicult questions of the present time. The wel- 
fare of the whole people is in a high degree dependent 
npon its right solution. If the editor of this paper had 
represented himself alone, he would have found the ques- 
tion intimately enough related to the subject of a better 
and healthier internationalism, as well as to the interests 
of our own people, to have discussed it at Jeast in some 
of its many important phases. But the American PEace 
Society, whose organ the ApvocaTe or Peace is, has 
members in various sections of the nation, and these mem- 
bers have not all held like views on the great question in 
debate. Their differences of view, so far as we have 
known them, have been honestly held. If, therefore, we 
had taken up the subject, we should have been obliged to 
let all sides be heard, and this would have taken more of 
our space than our already over-crowded columns could 
have spared. It was, therefore, considered wisest to keep 
the whole subject out, and in doing this we are sure that 
we have injured neither the cause of peace nor of right 
finance. However the election may have gone, we are 


sure that the United States will not go to pieces at once, 
and that it still has some great and glorious future before 
it—if it keeps out of the war business, that is. That will 
ruin any nation, no matter what its standard of money 
may be. 
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THE PEACE CONGRESS AT BUDA-PESTH. 


We are sorry that the inability of the Secretary of the 
American Peace Society to attend the Peace Congress at 
Buda-Pesth makes it impossible for us to give a full de- 
tailed account of its proceedings. What we here give is 
second hand and much condensed. From the reports 
given in several journals which come to our table, we in- 
fer that the Congress was reasonably successful, though 
it seems to have been somewhat overshadowed by the 
threatening character of the Turko-Armenian crisis, and 
somewhat turbulent because of new elements in its mem- 
bership and because of the political situation in Europe. 

On Wednesday evening the 16th of September a recep- 
tion banquet was given to the delegates by the Hungarian 
Peace Society in the ‘‘Grand Hétel Royal.” About 300 
ladies and gentlemen were present. General Tiirr, presi- 
dent of the Hungarian Peace Society, occupied the head of 
the table, and the Baroness von Suttner the place of honor. 
Addresses were made by representatives of various 
countries. 

The Congress was formally opened on the morning of 
September 17th in the Council Chamber of the Municipal 
Palace of Buda-Pesth. In his address, opening the Con- 
gress, General Tiirr, the President, alluded to the develop- 
ment of the civil law in Europe, under whose administra- 
tion all classes of men, great lords and their former serfs, 
were now on an equal footing. Such a condition ought 
to be brought about in the relations of the Powers. If 
the two groups of powers, the Triple Alliance and the 
Dual, could only be brought together, everything would 
be practically accomplished. The barriers to progress 
and liberty would thus be broken down, and the vast 
sums of money spent on armed peace could be used for 
social purposes. 

Baron Perezel, Hungarian Minister of the Interior, 
welcomed the Congress in the name of the Hungarian 
Government and the Burgomaster of Buda-Pesth in the 
name of the city. Mr. Frederic Passy replied to the 
welcome of the Government and the Baroness von Sutt- 
ner to that of the city. After the various Committees 
were made up for the preliminary study of the subjects 
on the program, the President by formal resolution was 
empowered to send a message of homage to the Emperor 
Francis Joseph. The Hungarian Press, which was well 
represented, also extended, through one of its members, 
its welcome to the Congress. 

The first session then closed and the delegates were 
conveyed in carriages provided by the Municipality to 
the grounds: of the Millennial Exposition, where, after a 
cordial reception and a tour of the historical portion of 
the Exposition, they were given a sumptuous déjeuner, 
prepared by the Directors of the Exposition. At this 
breakfast there were toasts and speeches, as a matter of 
course. 

The afternoon of the day was spent by the various 
committees in examining the subjects placed on the pro- 
gram for the consideration of the Congress. In the 
evening a visit was made by a portion of the delegates to 
Old Buda-Pesth and the panoramas in the vicinity of the 
Exposition. 

At 10 o’clock on Friday morning the second day’s pro- 
ceedings began by the reading of numerous letters and 
telegrams from persons who could not be present. The 
President then announced the names of fifteen persons 
to constitute the Bureau or Business Committee of the 
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Congress. Among these we find, along with new ones, 
the names of some of the veteran peace workers of 
Europe: Frederic Passy, Elie Ducommun, Dr. Adolf 
Richter, the Baroness von Suttner, Fredrik Bajer, Miss 
Peckover, etc. 

The Secretary of the International Peace Bureau, Mr. 
Elie Ducommun, then read the report of the work of the 
Bureau for the year. The report reviewed the political 
situation of Europe, expressing gratitude that peace had 
been preserved but deploring the fact that equipment of 
armies had gone on even more rapidly than heretofore 
and war budgets had continued to grow. In reviewing 
the work of the Peace Societies Mr. Ducommun called 
special attention to the founding of new peace societies 
in Hungary, to the growing interest of European women 
in the peace movement, to the work of the Arbitration 
Alliance of the Churches, and to the movement for a 
permanent treaty between the United States and Great 
Britain. Reference was made to the disturbances in the 
Transvaal, Egypt, Abyssinia, Madagascar, Cuba and 
Zanzibar, and to the massacres in Turkey, all reference 
to which seems to have been attended with much emotion 
in the Congress. 

At the close of Mr. Ducommun’s reading Mr. Samuel 
J. Capper made a very earnest speech in which he de- 
nounced the powers for their conduct in reference to 
Turkey so severely that the President interrupted him 
and exhorted him to be more ‘‘peaceful.” 

On motion of Dr. Clark, M. P., the thanks of the Con- 
gress was expressed to the Secretary of the Peace 
Bureau for his excellent Report and services during the 
year. 

A resolution was then presented by the President of 
the Congress and passed, appealing to statesmen, pub- 
licists and leaders of parties to unite in the endeavor to 
find a peaceful solution of the Eastern question. 

The Abbé Pichot, a young Catholic priest from France, 
proposed, as he had done at the Antwerp Congress, that 
a Memorial be sent by the Congress to the Pope in the 
interests of peace. After a somewhat heated discussion, 
objection being made by certain non-religionists, the pro- 
posal was adopted, and along with it propositions that 
similar memorials should be sent to the heads of other 
religious bodies and to the Free Masons. 

On motion of Felix Moscheles it was recommended 
that simultaneous demonstrations in favor of arbitration 
should be made by the peace societies on the 22d of Feb- 
ruary next, as had been done last February. 

The afternoon of the second day was given up to Com- 
mittee work, and to a special meeting of the German 
delegates who decided to invite the Congress to Hamburg 
next year. 

The third day’s session began at 10 a. m.. September 
19, with the presentation of a number of letters and tele- 
grams by the Baroness von Suttner. It was voted to 
send a telegram of greeting to the Woman’s Congress 
then meeting in Berlin. A greeting from the World’s 
W.C. T. U., signed by Frances E. Willard and Lady 
Henry Somerset, was presented by Dr. W. E. Darby. 
He also presented similar greetings from the London 
Peace Society and from the Arbitration Alliance of the 
Churches. 

The regular program was then taken up and a “‘stormy” 
discussion occurred on the authority which should be 
granted to the International Bureau at Berne. The de- 
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bate took place on a resolution reported from Committee 
conferring upon the Bureau absolute power of action in 
the name of the peace societies, in any case of emergency. 
The debate was participated in by Dr. Kolben, Félix 
Lacaze, Count Zichy, Dr. Grelling and Houzeau de la 
Haie for the resolution, and by Mr. Moscheles, Dr. Clark 
and Mr. Snape, opposed. A modified resolution was 
finally passed authorizing the Bureau to act in any case of 
emergency, ‘provided the steps taken are restricted to 
the reaffirmation and application of principles already 
adopted by the International Congresses.” This ought to 
settle the réle of the Bureau, which has been a bone of 
contention in the Congresses ever since its organization. 

Mr. La Fontaine, of Brussels, then introduced a Report 
on the subject of international arbitration which had 
been prepared at the request of the Berne Bureau by a 
Committee, consisting of himself, Mr. Arnaud and Mr. 
Marcusen. It dealt chiefly with the subject of an Inter- 
national Code, a basis for which it presented in nineteen 
articles, in substance as follows: Nations are subject to 
the same moral principles as individuals; none may be 
judge in its own cause; nor levy war against another ; 
differences between nations shall be judicially decided ; 
the national autonomy is inviolable; the right of con- 
quest does not exist; nations have the right of self- 
defence ; they have the entire right freely to dispose of 
themselves ; they are members one of another; nations 
are the only international persons ; a nation is a collection 
of individuals occupying in some permanent way a fixed 
territory, constituting a common government for the pro- 
motion of justice and order; a nation shall notify others 
of its establishment, its territorial limits and its form of 
government; in case of annexation both nations inter- 
ested shall inform the other nations; nations are sov- 
ereign and equal; no nation may adopt a name, ensign, 
seal, etc., such as to confound it with another ; nations 
may protest against immoral or unjust acts on the part of 
others and on occasion refuse regular relations with them ; 
they may accredit to another nation which authorizes 
or permits the massacre of a portion of its subjects a 
Council of Administration whose powers and immunities 
shall be determined by international treaty ; the popula- 
tion of a colony formed of individuals from a civilized 
nation may proclaim its autonomy and declare itself an 
independent nation; colonies in territories occupied by 
uncivilized races shall be under the surveillance of the 
nations. 

These articles were adopted and the Committee con- 
tinued to report the full Code next year. 

On the subject of an International Commission for 
Africa, brought before the Congress by the Interna- 
tionalArbitration and Peace Association, a resolution 
was passed deploring the failure of the signatory pow- 
ers to carry out the provisions of the Berlin and Brussels 
Conferences for the suppression of the slave trade and 
the interdiction of the sale of fire-arms and intoxicating 
liquors, and calling upon the peace societies to bring 
the matter seriously to the attention of their respective 
governments. The same resolution also declared that Gov- 
ernments having interests in various parts of the world 
should no longer give to private companies rights of sov- 
ereignty whereby they themselves may be compromised. 

On the subject of a European Customs Union the Con- 
gress, without entering into the subject of free trade and 
protection, declared in favor of the facilitation of inter- 
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national intercourse by all possible means, such as the 
development of the telegraph, postal and railway sys- 
tems, the use of the metric system, etc. 

In the afternoon of the third day the International 
Peace Bureau held its annual meeting. 

On Sunday some of the delegates attended religious 
worship at the historic Presbyterian Church ; others had 
an excursion on the Danube in a steamer placed at their 
disposal by the Hungarian River and Sea S. S. Company, 
taking a sumptuous breakfast on Margaret Island and 
spending the afternoon visiting the Exposition. 

At the opening of the fourth day’s proceedings, Mon- 
day, September 21, a Report from the Berne Bureau was 
read on the influence of school books of history in incul- 
cating principles of peace or war. After some speeches 
on the subject the President encouraged the members 
of the Congress to do what they could each in his own 
sphere to win teachers to the cause of peace. 

Mr. Gaston Moch, from one of the Committees, then 
read a report on the subject of the Transformation of 
Armies into productive agencies and also on the subject 
of an International Language. The two subjects were 
referred to separate Committees for study and report 
next year. 

A resolution introduced by Professor Stein of Berne 
was unanimously passed encouraging the friends of 
peace, on the occasion of parliamentary elections, to in- 
quire of candidates whether, if elected, they would join 
the Interparliamentary Peace Group in their parliament. 

On the proposition of Dr. Hugo Ganz, in the name of 
the German Peace Societies, a resolution was passed to 
encourage better understanding between nations by facili- 
tating means of travel, and by the interchange of young 
people desiring to pursue their studies abroad according 
to a custom which has prevailed for some time between 
Switzerland and Hungary. The creation of a bureau 
of information at Berne to facilitate such interchange 
was recommended. 

The Congress seems to have touched the sore spot of 
Europe when it came to the question of the duel. It 
seems inconceivable in this country that intelligent men, 
seeking to promote the great principles of peace, could 
stand up in a peace Congress and defend so wicked 
and senseless a thing, but it is not strange that this 
should happen in Europe. The question had to come 
up sooner or later and it is not strange that, on its first 
consideration, the discussion should have been ‘‘even 
angry.’’ But the storm will clear the air and before long 
every true friend of peace will be ashamed that he ever 
upheld so monstrous a practice. After an excited debate 
which was participated in by Herr Renk, Félix Lacaze, 
Count Zichy, Marquis Pandolfi, Signor Pierantoni, Dr. 
Bazouyi, S. J. Capper, F. T. Green and Professor Stein, 
Mr. Houzeau de la Haie, who was President of the Con- 
gress at Antwerp two years ago, proposed a resolution 
recommending that, as duelling is contrary to the princi- 
ples supported by the Peace Congress, every effort be 
used to bring the practice to an end and to secure the exe- 
cution of the laws against it. After some hesitation this 
resolution was adopted. 

At the afternoon session of the fourth day the Commit- 
tee to which the subject of International Arbitration had 
been referred made its report. After discussion as to 


the undesirability of making arbitration compulsory, a 
resolution, introduced by Pastor Gsell of Zurich, was 
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discussed and passed unanimously, expressing approval 
of the plan for a permanent international tribunal 
adopted by the Interparliamentary Conference at Brus- 
sels last year and urging the members of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union to proceed steadfastly with their work 
till some such plan shall have been adopted. 

The subject of disarmament then came up from Com- 
mittee and from the floor. ‘The resolution from the floor, 
presented by Mr. Byles, late M. P., took the place of 
that presented by the Committee and was adopted unani- 
mously. It protested against the constantly increasing 
expenditure on Armaments, urged national legislators 
everywhere to vote against any further increase, and 
called upon voters in every country to vote only for can- 
didates in favor of this policy. 

In the evening of this day a magnificent dinner was 
given to the members of the Congress by the municipal- 
ity of Buda-Pesth, the mayor of the city presiding. 

At the opening of the last sitting of the Congress on 
Tuesday the President announced that a message had 
been received from the Emperor Francis Joseph thank- 
ing the Congress for the address sent to him. The pro- 
gram was then resumed and the subject of the future 
constitution of the peace congresses taken up. The 
Committee report recommended that the subject be car- 
ried over another year, but this course was opposed. A 
majority of the delegates voted in favor of giving the 
Congress a permanent organization, acting through an 
appointed executive, with full powers between the annual 
meetings. Each peace society is to have one delegate, 
and then one for each hundred members, up to ten but no 
more. Any public institution, desiring to participate, 
may send one delegate. Every organization sending a 
delegate must pay a quota of ten francs, and five francs 
for every additional vote. This subject had been before 
the Congresses for several years, but heretofore a major- 
ity had always voted against the adoption of a close and 
rigid organization such as has now been made. It is to 
be hoped that the course taken may not introduce confu- 
sion in future Congresses and ultimately greatly weaken 
them or cause their disintegration altogether. The Ameri- 
can and English delegates have nearly all been opposed 
to this move, believing that the Congresses should be 
popular gatherings, deciding in each case as to their 
membership, and giving their chief attention to the enun- 
ciation and propagation of great principles. 

An appeal to the nations, which had been prepared by 
the Peace Bureau, was read and approved by acclama- 
tion. ‘This appeal we give in full on another page. 

A proposition that the Congress meet hereafter every 
two years, instead of annually, was defeated. 

Invitations were given from Hamburg and Lisbon for 
the Congress next year. But the decision as to the place 
of meeting was left with the Berne Bureau. After the 
usual: votes of thanks to the President and others, the 
President with appropriate remarks closed the labors of 
the Congress. 


THE INTERPARLIAMENTARY PEACE CONFER- 
ENCE. 

The Interparliamentary Peace Conference, which held 
its sessions at Buda-Pesth immediately after the Peace 
Congress closed, was attended by about 250 members of 
various European parliaments. This we believe was the 
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largest number of delegates ever present at one of the 
Conferences of this body. The sessions were presided 
over by the Speaker of the Hungarian Lower House, the 
meetings being held in the House of the Hungarian Mag- 
nates. Delegates from various countries reported that 
the peace movement was growing rapidly everywhere. 
Mr. Philip Stanhope, who reported for England, was re- 
ceived with great applause. He gave an account of the 
progress during the year toward the establishment of a 
permanent treaty of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain, which he believed would be 
realized before the close of the year. Count Apponyi, 
reporting for Hungary, said that the peace group in the 
Hungarian parliament now numbered 200. 

The chief discussion of the Conference was on the sub- 
ject of a permanent court of arbitration. Eloquent 
speeches were made on the subject, the discussion contiau- 
ing all the first afternoon and a part of the next day. 
The basis of the discussion was the Plan for a permanent 
tribunal drawn up by the Conference at Brussels the pre- 
vious year and sent in the form of a memorial to the dif- 
ferent powers. ‘The Interparliamentary Bureau at Berne 
was authorized to take steps to try to induce certain 
powers to proceed to create such a court. 

The question of the protection of foreigners and the 
right of expulsion gave rise to an interesting discussion, 
and a number of proposals were adopted as to the civil, 
commercial, industrial and property rights of aliens, all 
in harmony with the best spirit of our time. 

The question of neutrality, or the right of every state 
to declare itself neutral, was not discussed, but the 
Bureau was instructed to make a preliminary study of 
the subject. 

The most animated debate in the Conference was upon 
the question whether delegates from non-constitutional 
states, like Russia, should be admitted into the Interpar- 
liamentary Peace Union. The discussion was partici- 
pated in by delegates from Hungary, Poland, Austria, 
Germany, Italy, France, Belgium and England. The 
importance of securing the codperation of Russia in the 
interests of peace was so ably presented by Count Ap- 
ponyi and Mr. Stanhope that when the vote came only 
eleven votes were cast in opposition to their admission. 
The constitution of the Union will be so changed as to 
admit them. 

The Report of the labors of the Interparliamentary 
Bureau at Berne was read by the Secretary of the Bureau, 
Dr. Gobat, and the members of the Bureau selected for 
the coming year. 

The Conference closed, after three days of work, with 
a grand banquet given by the municipality of Buda-Pesth, 
at which the place of honor was given to Mr. Frederic 
Passy, the veteran peace worker of France. 

SOME OBSTACLES TO INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 


BY JEROME DOWD, PROFESSOR OF POLITICAL ECONOMY AND 
SOCIOLOGY, TRINITY COLLEGE, N. C. 


In every state or nation there exists a public conscience 
and a private conscience ; a public morality and a private 
morality. In a democracy the national conscience is the 
expression or effect of individual minds and standards, 
and it is always inferior in quality to the individual 
standards. 


People will do things collectively through their gov- 
ernmental executives and legislatures which they would 
blush to do as individuals. People who would not steal 
in a private way will sanction a legislative scheme which 
enables them to steal on a larger scale. People who 
would not repudiate a debt in their ordinary transactions, 
will sanction a legal process which accomplishes the same 
end. The history of every country, and especially our 
own during the colonial period, furnishes many examples 
of this truth. 

The present policy of nations in reference to inter- 
national protection of their respective rights and proper- 
ties, forcibly illustrates the inferiority of that policy as 
compared to the policy adopted for protecting the rights 
and property of individuals within each nation. 

As individuals we have a profound contempt for the 
bully or coward who seeks to command respect by walk- 
ing the streets with a pistol in his pocket or a bowie- 
knife in his belt. As individuals we regard any citizen 
with aversion and as a sort of barbarian, who wishes to 
draw that pistol or bowie-knife, when he has a dispute 
or misunderstanding with his fellow-citizen over a small 
pecuniary transaction or question of trespass on private 
right. We neither admire nor respect men who wish to 
settle matters with their fellow-men by force and violence. 
The bully and the dueller have fallen into disfavor in 
all civilized countries and among all enlightened citizens. 

Yet the policy of nations iv settling their differences is 
exactly that of the bully and dueller. The resort to force 
by nations is only duelling on a larger scale, and it is 
none the less a shame and disgrace to our civilization. 
Only by appealing to the public through the press, and 
especially through the ‘organs of Peace Societies can we 
effect a realization of the fact and arouse that conscious- 
ness snd general sentiment which will result in a change 
of national policy. 

We need to have the absurdity of our policy presented 
to a wide circle of people. A great obstacle to a 
strong arbitration sentiment is the existence of a false 
pride among the people. On this point, a quotation from 
Ruskin comes to mind. ‘‘Questions of a few acres or of 
petty cash,” he says, ‘‘can be determined by truth and 
equity—the questions which are to issue in the perishing 
or saving of kingdom can be determined only by the 
truth of the sword and the equity of the rifle.” 

The absurdity of the present belligerent attitude of 
nations toward each other is strikingly brought home to 
us by a paragraph in Sidé’s Political Economy as follows: 

“If the man in the moon, or rather an inhabitant of 
Mars were to visit our planet and learn that a civilized 
country like France was obliged to spend £40,000,000 a 
year to insure safety, he would pity her for having such 
barbarous nations as neighbors, but his astonishment 
would be greater if told that new countries like America 
and Australia have little burden for armies, because their 
neighbors are fortunately savages.”’ 

Duruam, N. C. 


WHEN WILL THE PEACE OF FRANKFURT 
BECOME A REAL PEACE? 
BY O. UMFRID. 
Translated from Die Waffen Nieder. 


On the 10th of May, this year, the memory of the peace 
concluded at Frankfurt twenty-five years ago, was cele- 
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brated with great pomp. Frankfurt was decked with flags 
and illuminated. A speech of the Emperor and an Imperial 
dinner added to the splendor of the festivities. A cer- 
tain portion of the press recalled with delight the ‘‘ iron” 
handshake, with which the Iron Chancellor had dismissed 
Jules Favre in the Hotel ** Zum Schwanen” twenty-five 
years ago. Through the Franco-German war, they said, 
14,509 square kilometers of territory, with a population of a 
million and a half, had been won for Germany; an 
apparently significant increase of power. So that our 
Chauvinists were already dreaming of a future, in which 
the German race will have everywhere driven the Latin 
off,the field. 

We friends of peace have every reason for rejoicing, 
not in a Chauvinistic but in a large human way over a 
peace which has lasted twenty-five years. The common 
weal has evidently advanced during this long period of 
peace, in spite of all the burdens which it has had to bear. 
The people of Wiirtemberg alone have raised their 
savings account from three millions (marks) in the year 
1871 to eighty millions in 1895. The national wealth 
has increased on both sides of the Vosges, and many a 
wound made by the war has healed. In spite of all possible 
barriers on the borders, commerce between the two nations 
has more and more resumed its course. The broken-down 
bridges have been rebuilt and the barred gates opened 
again. Railways stretch like longing arms from one land 
to the other, and do not stop even at the Vosges. Ger- 
man capital is invested in French enterprises and vice 
versa. ‘The German business-man speaks with his Gallic 
neighbor by telegraph and telephone, and strange to say 
the current is not broken. The laborers on the Seine have 
brotherly relations with those on the Spree, and nobody 
can hinder them. 

We would not, however, make it appear that we are of 
those who say, “ Peace, Peace,” when there is no peace. 
The condition in which we find ourselves does not, in the 
full sense of the word, deserve the name peace. I shall 
not repeat what might be said about the burdensome 
military expenses ; the growing debts of the nations; the 
increase of the peace footing, ‘‘ this emulous scramble 
of the nations,’ as Richard Grelling calls it; the building 
of steel-clad ships ; the hellish torpedoes ; and all the dread 
ful discoveries in the realm of instruments of destruction. 
All this has long been known to the readers of this maga- 
zine. Nor is it my purpose to treat in detail the question 
of taxes. Nevertheless it is worthy of remark, that the 
German pays a tax of 29 marks per capita, the French- 
man of 60. It does not follow from this that the burden 
for the German should be doubled, for the Frenchman, 
if he receives a yearly income of 600 marks, pays his 60 
marks easier than the German, with a yearly income of 
300 marks, pays his 29. But even if more taxes could be 
screwed out of our people, it is questionable whether in 
the long run they will consent to have this done. It 
would be different, if the burdens which are heaped upon 
them served any noble purpose; if the means which are 
squeezed out of them were expended for the purposes of 
civilization. But a sound mind will not consent always to 
be obliged to be saying to itself: ‘‘ I must work several 
months in each year, that civilization may be disturbed as 
much as possible and as many men as possible destroyed.” 

But I must speak of the conditions which to-day pre- 
vent the establishment of true peace. If in Paris every 
year they make a procession about the statue represent- 
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ing the city of Strassburg in mourniug and lay their 
crowns sorrowfully at its feet, singing at the same time, 
** Vous n’aurez pas l’ Alsace et la Lorraine,”—this con- 
tributes as little towards the creation of a peaceful dis- 
position as when in the German provinces every year, at 
the celebration of the victory of Sedan, patriotic speeches 
are delivered, flags waved and bonfires kindled. ‘To the 
honor of our patriots, I am glad to believe that they no 
longer remember those fearful scenes which took place in 
Bazeilles when after cruel fighting in the streets the 
houses were stormed and the overpowered enemy thrown 
headlong on the pavements below and their brains dashed 
out. It is to the honor of humanity that those who take 
part in the celebration of the victory of Sedan do not 
rejoice over these bloody horrors, but only on account of 
the remarkable turn of events through which the fearful 
drama of the Franco-German war came out in our favor. 
Nevertheless our people should bear in mind that the 
celebration of a day, which our neighbors rightly remem- 
ber as a day of the deepest sorrow, must work upon these 
rivals as a constant provocation, and as mockery and 
scorn. It is as if two private individuals were living in 
enmity towards each other, and one of them on a favor- 
able opportunity, should strike the other down, and every 
year thereafter should celebrate the anniversary of his 
heroic deed by illuminating his house and hanging flags 
out of his windows. Such a course would certainly not 
tend to reconciliation. Recent events show how strained 
are the political relations of the two peoples. It is still 
well remembered that the German government once found 
it advisable to inform the representatives of the people, 
that in the year 1875, war seemed almost unavoidable, 
and that the threatening danger was turned aside only 
through the skill of diplomacy—a proof that this sword 
of Damocles will always hang, as it were by a hair, over 
the heads of unsuspecting peoples so long as they do not 
themselves have the decision of questions on which their 
weal and woe and the lives of thousands depend. In the 
year 1887 the French bouadary commissioner, Schniibele, 
crossed the German border for the purpose of spying out 
the country, was pursued by the German boundary guards 
and captured on French soil,— an incident which came 
near involving the two great civilized nations of Europe 
in a bloody war, on account of a single man, ‘+ Schniibele 
by name.” In order to prevent the disturbance of the 
provinces of the empire through French emissaries the 
Passzwang was enacted in 1888, through which the Ger- 
man government proposed to widen the chasm between 
the two countries, with the express purpose of having 
those dwelling on the other side of the Vosges considered 
savages. This measure certainly had no tendency to soften 
hostile feelings. When the Empress Friedrich, on her 
visit to Paris, was insulted by some rude people, on the 
14th of March, 1891, in violation of the principles of 
guest-friendship, the pass regulation was made more 
rigid, until suddenly on the 21st of September, that year, 
it was abolished. Since that time the two countries have 
become somewhat more friendly, but nevertheless we 
have not yet reached a true peace.* For armed peace, if 
you consider its real character, is acontradiction in terms, 
as if you should say wooden iron. And how little Alsace 
has become reconciled to its fate, is clearly shown by the 
anonymous work, ‘*‘ A Voice from Alsace.” 


* How unsatisfactory their relations still are in some respects is seen 
by the system of espionage kept up on both sides. In private life such a 
system would be considered rascality. 
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The Frankfurt treaty has not been able to work out a 
true peace, because on the part of the French it was 
made, under the pressure of necessity, with a secret 
reservation which contradicts the primary article of the 
peace code which Kant wished to see in force. In this 
reservation our neighbors said to themselves: ‘As soon 
as we feel ourselves strong enough and opportunity offers, 
we will take back Alsace- Lorraine.” 

When will the Peace of Frankfurt become a true peace? 
The answer will be entirely different, according as it is 
given on the German or the French side. German poli- 
ticians and journalists are inclined to declare that it will 
be ‘‘ when France formally and without reservation gives 
up all claim to Alsace-Lorraine, when the provisions of 
the Frankfurt treaty shall be heartily recognized as based 
upon right, when our neighbors cease all agitation in favor 
of recovering the provinces. So long as there exists in 
France as little inclination as at the present time to ful- 
fill these requirements, nothing remains for us but to keep 
our powder dry. Perhaps our neighbors, seeing our co- 
lossal armament, will forego the pleasure of attacking us. 
Possibly also in the next war the French will be beaten 
worse than heretofore, and then, driven to the verge of 
destruction, will be compeiled to disarm.’’ The answer 
is entirely different on the French side. The Chauvinists 
on the other side of the Vosges say: ‘*Give us back 
Alsace-Lorraine, and you shall have the peace which 
you desire.” On the side of the Germans it is doubted 
whether they would even then be content; whether they 
would not think revenge necessary, in order to recover 
their lost glory; whether they would be satisfied with 
anything less than the left bank of the Rhine. It is of 
no avail for us friends of peace to follow a policy of con- 
cealment. We must not ignore the question of Alsace- 
Lorraine. Here is the knot, which must be untied, not 
cut with the sword. 

An understanding is made more difficult, because even 
the friends of peace of both lands, when they speak of 
peace, do not have the same thing in mind; because our 
French colleagues first wish to know that ‘‘ injured jus- 
tice”’ has been vindicated, before they can cordially take 
the hand which is offered them; while we, on our side, 
hope to reach peace and at the same time maintain the 
status quo. 

Although this difference of opinion exists, yet the 
labor of the friends of peace on both sides is not in vain. 
They see themselves compelled to pursue different paths, 
in order to attain their object, yet they can work to each 
other’s hand. It is useless to quarrel about the way. I 
well understand that our French brethren would accom- 
plish next to nothing in their country, if they placed 
themselves on the basis of the recognition of the Frank- 
furt treaty, just as our labor, at least for the present, 
would be in vain, if we demanded of the German people 
that they should give back Alsace-Lorraine to France, or 
if we should, as our peace friends on the other side wish, 
even give the inhabitants of Alsace-Lorraine the right to 
decide upon their own destiny. They know only too well 
that these new citizens of our kingdom would take ad- 
vantage of this right of self determination, quicker now 
than at some later date, to return to France, while we in 
that event could not have for our loss the comfort of even 
a money consideration or of some foreign colony. In 
spite of this difference of view, everything possible ought 
to be done on both sides to realize the thought that force 
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ought no longer to be considered superior to right, that a 
system of law must be established to which our peoples 
shall submit, that every war is a crime and a delusion, 
that we must constantly strive for a federation among 
peoples, that our goal would be virtually reached if in- 
stead of a triple alliance we had a quintuple alliance, 
with France and Russia included in it. Let us dissem- 
inate these our common thoughts, on both sides of the 
Vosges, with all the persistence and energy of which we 
are capable, let us create respect for our noble and eter- 
nal idea, and at last public opinion, if won for our cause, 
will be like a stream which breaks down all embankments, 
and it will carry away with it even the stones which now 
lie in the way of reconciliation. If the idea of federation 
is once thoroughly inculcated, it will create for itself the 
necessary forms of realization. We must proceed ac- 
cording to the principle that nothing worthy to live can 
be made ; it must grow. 

What shall be done next? Let us try to put ourselves 
in each other’s place. If we Germans had lost the war of 
1870-71, if our Rhine lands had been taken from us, if 
our villages had been burnt, the champions of our free- 
dom shot down as criminals, our hearth-stones desecrated, 
our women violated, doubtless there would have burned in 
the hearts of the German people the same thirst for re- 
venge as to-day rages so violently among portions of the 
French people. We should have been willing to hear 
nothing of peace with France until our Rhine possessions 
were given back to us. When we put ourselves in thought 
in the position of our western neighbors, we can under- 
stand them. But to understand means also in this instance 
to forgive, even though we may be far from granting that 
France would do well to wage a war of revenge and wrest 
Alsace-Lorraine from Germany by force of arms. For 
whoever thinks, knows that every war has in it the seed 
of a new war, until such a time as we place ourselves on 
the ground of a new principle, that of a peaceful under- 
standing between peoples on the basis of a system of inter- 
national justice. We ought more and more in our atti- 
tude over against our neighbors to employ a calm, peace- 
ful tone. I can quite understand what Henry Bauer 
meant when he said in the Paris Echo of the lst of April, 
1895: ‘* The Germans are just as little inclined to give 
us back the two provinces as we are to renounce our claim 
to them. Must a lasting hostility be the result of this 
difference? Must all the vital forces of the two nations be 
exhausted in preparation for a war which would work the 
certain and remediless destruction of one or the other of 
them? It seems to me foolish tothink so. It would be a 
piece of criminal folly to expect it. 

Numerous injustices are regnant in the world, which 
can not be rectified in a moment. 

In all this we must especially keep the question clearly 


before us: ‘* How shall we prepare the different peoples 
for peace?” Which shall we have first, a tribunal or 
federation? I agree with Pandolfi, who says: ‘* Among 


all the ideas which we have expressed in our Conferences 
that of federation seems to me to be the only one 
suited to present conditions and capable of realiza- 
tion.” This is true for the present at least and prob- 
ably will be fora long time. If we had a tribunal 
now, one of two things would happen. Either it would 
proceed according to our recognized principles and de- 
cide, for example, according to the principle that ‘*peo- 
ples have the inalienable and imprescriptible right freely 
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to dispose of themselves” (Gaston Moch, Révision du 
traité de Francfort)—what would be the result? Europe 
would be plunged into incredible confusion. The Polish, 
Baltic, Schleswig-Holstein, Hannoverian, Alsace-Lorraine, 
and Irish questions would immediately demand solution. 
Austria, .with ber conglomeration of peoples of many 
types, would be riven to her centre. The Balkan region 
would be on fire. The tribunal would pronounce its de- 
cision, and declare the uprisen peoples free. But the de- 
cision would fail because of the invincible opposition of 
the governments. Or on the other hand, the tribunal would 
sanction the status quo, and declare that it would not med- 
dle with the boundaries which have become established. 
But under present conditions, who will assure that in that 
event Alsace-Lorraine would not raise its head next morn- 
ing, in order to shake from its neck the yoke of Ger- 
many, and that the following day France and perhaps 
Russia would not show their hand? If this possibility 
should be realized, we should at once have a new inter- 
national conflict. How would the tribunal decide it? 
France, I assume, would step forward as accuser and say : 
‘*¢ Alsace-Lorraine is flesh of my flesh and bone of my 
bone. It lived with me through more than two hundred 
years of history. It endured with me the world-disturb- 
ing upheaval of the French Revolution. It is French in 
life, thought and manners. Then came Germany, and 
with brutal force of arms, according to the barbaric law of 
conquest, tore the children from the arms of their mother. 
France wants her children back.” Germany lifts her head 
and says: ‘‘France forgets what went before. Alsace 
was taken from me in time of peace by a robber king. 
Those are my children, as may be seen from the language 
which they speak. I have only taken back what was taken 
from me. Besides, that was a righteous contest which I had 
to go through in 1870. For it was France, which I had not 
injured, that declared war without any cause and threat- 
ened my peaceful provinces. If I drew the sword, it was 
only to defend my hearthstone.” What would the tribunal 
sayin this case? Perhaps it would keep back its deci- 
sion for an indefinite time. I might offer it a Solomonic 
judgment ready made, something like this: ‘Alsace- 
Lorraine was French for more than 200 years and during 
this time became so essentially French that it entirely for- 
got its German origin. We will now let Germany have it 
200 years. After this long period perhaps it will have 
become thoroughly German. If not, it may then go 
whither it will.” I mean this as more thana joke. I can 
not on this point agree with Franz Wirth, who in his 
pamphlet, ‘* Alsace and France,” expresses the hope that 
in twenty years the Germanization of Alsace-Lorraine will 
be complete, just as the Rhine provinces accepted Prus- 
sian rule after twenty years. On the contrary, it must be 
remembered that the Rhine provinces were already natur- 
ally much more like the Prussian people than the provinces 
connected for two hundred years with France can possibly 
be like the German people of the present time. Moreover, 
the development of peoples is not measured by decades, 
but by centuries. We must then be very patient on both 
sides. 

The conclusion of all this seems to me to be that we 
should not begin with the thought of a tribunal. Of 
course even now a tribunal may do wholesome service. 
It has already shown itself eminently practicable in many 
cases, the number of which may be constantly increased. 
But it is not of a nature, in the beginning of the develop- 
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ment before us, to be placed at the head of the new juri- 
dical order of Europe. Rather I think is a federation of 
peoples the healthy stcck, the ripe fruit of which will be 
an international tribunal. 

But on what basis ought the European states to form a 
federation? I see no other way than that of the mutual 
guarantee of their present possessions.* It might be 
asked whether injustice would not thereby be sanctioned. 
We shall do well not to use the words justice and injus- 
tice in a formal juridic sense only. I grant that the 
partition of Poland, considered in a formal juridic way, 
was an injustice. Yet, according to Schiller’s pregnant 
saying, ‘*The history of the world is the world’s tri- 
bunal,”’ this partition was historically an act of justice. 
A people which can not govern itself has before the 
judgment-seat of history forfeited the right of self-direc- 
tion. Considered in a formal juridic way, it may appear 
injustice that Alsace-Lorraine was taken by force of arms 
in the war of 1870-71; historically considered it was the 
nemesis of events, which visits the sins of the fathers 
upon the children unto the third and fourth generation. 
Considered in a formal juridic way, every conquest is an 
act of injustice, and in the future such injustice must 
disappear from the world, although we can not, for in- 
stance, for a long time yet get along without certain co- 
lonial enterprises. Historically considered, all states 
arose out of conquest, and in most cases—not in all—it 
can be said that the morally weaker people was obliged 
to give way before that which was morally stronger and 
better fitted for historical progress. In these things, 
then, in the history of the world it may be said that a 
world’s tribunal has been rendering its decisions: 

But apart also from this historico-juridical considera- 
tion, it will be the part of prudence for Europe, in form- 
ing a confederation, to guarantee to leave present pos- 
sessions undisturbed, to leave all the skeletons in 
their closets. I think, finally, that it is the moral duty 
of even the subject peoples, to make it clear to their own 
thought that the freedom which they long for is not worth 
the monstrous price of a European conflagration ; that in 
spite of all the censure which we may cast upon our gov- 
ernments to-day, yet we live in relatively well ordered 
relations. Subject peoples are no longer as in former 
times driven to despair by tyrannous treatment. You do 
not hear of men being hewn to pieces, women and children 
led away into captivity, and all that is held sacred 
desecrated. 

It is self-evident to us friends of peace that rights his- 
torically founded should be enlarged and corrected by the 
standard of common law, and of those eternal natural 
rights which man, who refuses to wear the chains of 
slavery, brings down from the stars, to use Schiller’s 
splendid expression. But if the peoples, as they now 
are, are to be brought to accept peace, we must not de- 
mand too much of them. We must look at them accord- 
ing to their historic antecedents and be slow to disturb 
these. 

When once the peoples of Europe, possessed of these 
principles, take each other by the hand, they will not be 
able to do otherwise than recognize present boundaries as 
rightly existing. The weighty principle quoted above, 
‘* Peoples have the inalienable and imprescriptible right 


*I mean a guarantee against attack by war; not against changes and 
new arrangements peacefully agreed to on both sides. There must bea 
free field for development, for the natural onflow of events. 
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freely to dispose of themselves,” would of course in that 
event not be applied to separate portions of states, but 
only to these states in their entirety. But when, as is to 
be hoped, the eternal right of human nature,—the right 
to a worthy human existence,—shall come to be more 
perfectly established in all European stutes, the difference 
between conquerors and conquered, between the ruling 
and the subject peoples, will disappear, and therewith 
many a qucstion, which still to-day troubles our minds 
like a perplexing riddle, will naturally solve itself. 

But since it will be possible for differences between 
particular nations to arise after a federation has been 
formed, it will be well for the European states to erect a 
tribunal ‘or such cases. In that event ‘+ the United States 
of Europe” would have to bind themselves to submit 
unreservedly to its decisions. The tribunal, on its side, 
would have to hold inviolate the principle that ex- 
isting boundaries should not be disturbed, that the states 
should have perfect self-government just as they have 
had, all forceful interference in their internal arrange- 
ments being excluded, and that only in their relations to 
one another should they be obliged to submit to the de- 
cisions of the tribunal. With questions of internal con- 
cern this high tribunal would not have to do in a judicial 
way. It would be entitled, however, morally to inter- 
vene ; for instance, it might use its influence to relieve 
the lot of thd Sicilians, of the Baltic provinces, and as 
far as might be needful of Alsace-Lorraine also. When 
we reach this point, I think it not improbable that some 
sort of autonomy would be granted to the inhabitants of 
Alsace-Lorraine within the German empire under the 
form of a personal union with the Emperor.* 

The chief thing is that reason should have the victory 
over old prejudices and narrow selfishness. Peoples will 
become convinced that any injustice which may have 
been done them can be righted only ina moral and juridic 
way, and not by rude violence; nay more, that if war 
shall be declared and cannon brought out, they will run 
the risk of losing not simply the object of their conten- 
tion, but their independence also and possibly in a cer- 
tain sense their very existence ; that therefore the object 
for which they are contending is not worth such a vent- 
ure. As soon as the truth is firmly grasped that peace is 
worth more than the most beautiful province, arms will 
drop away of their own accord ; and then will the Peace of 
Frankfurt become that for which mankind in the deepest 
depths of its soul longs,—Erernat Peace. 

“> Herman Fried, in his book “‘ Alsace-Lorraine and War,” has declared 
that every proposed solution of the question is inadequate, as none of 
them would bring about the desired result. He is of opinion that this 
Alsace-Lorraine stumbling block is to be gotten over by a high idealism. 
In certain cases his plan of simply letting the matter alone may ba allow- 
able. This is my way of dealing with dogmatic differences. But here we 
have to deal not simply with something scholastic, but with the stubborn 
reality of actual contradictions. These we must look at exactly as they 
are, and seek a solution in a realistic way with constant regard to his- 
toric antecedents. I must net omit to remark also that I wooo. ge | 


sympathize with the idea of the civilizing and reconciling influence o: 
intellectual and spiritual communion between France and Germany. 


Clara Barton has returned to this country. She was 
given a reception in Washington on her return. Her 
helpers remain in Armenia distributing relief. She has 
come back to try to create deeper interest in the distress 
caused by Turkish cruelties. Cheerful and generous 
response ought to be made to her appeals. 


The insurrection in the Philippine Islands continues. 
Spain has so far been unable successfully to cope with it. 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF AN EUROPEAN 
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BY WILLIAM PENN. 


Published in the year 1693-94, 
Beati Pacifici. Cedant arma togue. 


TO THE READER. 
READER, 

I have undertaken a Subject that I am very sensible re- 
quires one of more sufficiency than Iam Master of to treat 
it, as, in Truth, it deserves, and the groaning State of Eu- 
rope calls for; but since Bunglers may Stumble upon the 
Game, as well as Masters, though it belongs to the Skilful 
to hunt and catch it, I hope this Essay will not be charged 
upon me for a Fault, if it appear to be neither Chimerical 
nor Injurious, and may provoke abler Pens to improve and 
perform the Design with better Judgment and Success. I 
will say no more in Excuse of myself, for this Undertak- 
ing, but that it is the Fruit of my solicitous Thoughts, for 
the Peace of Europe, and they must want Charity as much 
as the world needs Quiet, to be offended with me for so Pa- 
cificka Proposal. Let them censure my Management, so they 
prosecute the Advantage of the Design ; for’ till the Millenary 
Doctrine be accomplished, there is nothing appears to me so 
beneficial an Expedient to the Peace and Happiness of this 
Quarter of the World. 


AN ESSAY TOWARDS THE PRESENT AND FUTURE PEACE OF 
EUROPE, &C. 


Secr. I. Of Peace, and its Advantages. 


He must not be a Man but a Statue of Brass or Stone, 
whose Bowels do not melt when he beholds the bloody 
Tragedies of this War, in Hungary, Germany, Flanders, 
Ireland, and at Sea: The Mortality of sickly and lan- 
guishing Camps and Navies, and the mighty prey the De- 
vouring Winds and Waves have made upon Ships and 
Men since 88. And as this with Reason ought to affect 
human Nature, and deeply Kindred, so there is something 
very moving that becomes prudent Men to consider, and 
that is the vast Charge that has accompanied that Blood, 
and which makes no mean Part of these Tragedies; Es- 
pecially if they deliberate upon the uncertainty of the 
War, that they know not how or when it will end, and 
that the Expense cannot be less, and the Hazard is as 
great as before. So that in the Contraries of Peace we 
see the Beauties and Ben fits of it; which under it, such 
is the Unhappiness of Mankind, we are too apt to nau- 
seate, as the full Stomach loaths the Honey-Comb; and 
like that unfortunate Gentleman, that having a fine and 
a good Woman to his Wife, and searching his Pleasure 
in forbidden and less agreeable Company, said, when re- 
proach’d with his Neglect of better Enjoyments, That he 
could love his Wife of all Women, if she were not his Wife, 
tho’ that increased his Obligation to prefer her. It is a 
great Mark of the Corruption of our Natures, and what 
ought to humble us extremely, and excite the Exercise of 
our Reason to a nobler and juster Sense, that we cannot 
see the Use and Pleasure of our Comforts but by the 
Want of them. As if we could not taste the Benefit of 
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Health, but by the Help of Sickness; nor understand the 
Satisfaction of Fulness without the Instruction of Want; 
nor, finally, know the Comfort of Peace, but by the 
Smart and Penance of the Vices of War: And without 
Dispute that is not the least Reason that God is pleased 
to Chastise us so frequently with it. What can we desire 
better than Peace, but the Grace to use it? Peace pre- 
serves our Possessions; We are in no Danger of In- 
vasions: Our Trade is free and Safe, and we rise and 
lye down without Anxiety. The Rich bring out their 
Hoards, and employ the poor Manufacturers ; Buildings 
and divers Projections, for Profit and Pleasure, go on: 
It excites Industry, which brings Wealth, as that gives 
the Means of Charity and Hospitality, not the lowest 
ornaments of a Kingdom or Commonwealth. But War, 
like the Frost of 83, seizes all these Comforts at once, 
and stops the civil Channel of Society. The Rich draw 
in their Stock, the Poor turn Soldiers, or Thieves, or 
starve: No Industry, no Building, no Manufactory, lit- 
tle Hospitality or Charity ; but what the Peace gave, the 
War devours. I need say no more upon this Head, when 
the Advantages of Peace, and Mischiefs of War, are so 
many and sensible to every Capacity under all Govern- 
ments, as either of them prevails. I shall proceed to 
the next Point. What is the best Means of Peace; which 
will conduce much to open my Way to what I have to 
propose. 

Secr. II. Of the Means of Peace, which is Justice 

rather than War. 

As Justice is a Preserver, so it is a better Procurer of 
Peace than War. ‘Tho’ Pax quaeritur bello be an usual 
Saying, Peace is the end of War, and as such it was taken 
up by O. C. for his Motto; Yet the Use generally made 
of that expression shews us, that properly and truly 
speaking, Men seek their Wills by War rather than 
Peace, and that as they will violate it to obtain them, so 
they will hardly be brought to think of Peace, unless their 
Appetites be some Way gratified. If we look over the 
Stories of all Times, we shall find the Aggressors gener- 
ally moved by Ambition; the Pride of Conquest and 
Greatness of Dominion more than Right. But as those 
Leviathans appear rarely in the World, so I shall anon 
endeavor to make it evident they had never been able to 
devour the Peace of the World, and ingross whole Coun- 
tries as they have done, if the Proposal I have to make 
for the Benefit of our present Age had been then in 
Practice. The Advantage that Justice has upon War is 
seen by the Success of Embassies, that so often prevent 
War by hearing the Pleas and Memorials of Justice in 
the Hands and Mouths of the Wronged Party. Perhaps it 
may be in a good Degree owing to Reputation or Poverty, 
or some Particular Jnterest or Conveniency of Princes and 
States, as much as Justice; but it is certain, that as War 
cannot in any Sense be justified, but upon Wrongs re- 
ceived, and Right, upon Complaint, refused ; So the Gen- 
erality of Wars have their Rise from some such Pretension. 
This is better seen and understood at Home; for that 
which prevents a Civil War in a Nation, is that which 
may prevent it Abroad, viz: Justice; and we see where 
that is notably obstructed, War is kindled between the 
Magistrates and People in particular Kingdoms and 


States; which, however it may be unlawful on the side 
of the People, we see never fails to follow, and ought to 
give the same Caution to Princes, as if it were the Right 
of the People to do it: 


Tho’ I must needs say, the 
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Remedy is almost ever worse than the Disease: The Ag- 
gressors seldom getting what they seek, or performing, 
if they prevail, what they promised: And the Blood and 
Poverty that usually attend the Enterprise, weigh more 
on Earth, as well as in Heaven, than what they lost or 
suffered, or what they get by endeavoring to mend their 
Condition, comes to: Which Disappointment seems to 
be the Voice of Heaven, and Judgment of God against 
those violent Attempts. But to return, I say, Justice is 
the Means of Peace, betwixt the Government and the 
People, and one Man and Company and another. It 
prevents Strife, and at last ends it: For besides Shame 
or Fear, to contend longer, he or they being under Gov- 
ernment, are constrained to bound their Desires and Re- 
sentment with the Satisfaction the Law gives. Thus 
Peace is maintained by Justice, which is a Fruit of Gov- 
ernmen:, as Government is from Society, and Society from 
Consent. 


Secr. III. 
Models. 


Government is an Expedient against Confusion; a Re- 
straint upon all Disorder; Just Weights and an even Bal- 
ance: That one may not injure another, nor himself, by 
Intemperance. 

This was at first without Controversie, Patrimonial, and 
upon the Death of the Father or Head of the Family, the 
eldest Son or Male of Kin succeeded. But Time break- 
ing in upon this Way of Governing, as the World multi- 
ply’d, it fell under other Claims and Forms; and is as 
hard to trace to its Original, as are the Copies we have of 
the first Writings of Sacred or Civil Matters. It is cer- 
tain the most Natural and Human is that of Consent, for 
that binds freely, (as I may say) when Men hold their 
Liberty by true Obedience to Rules of their own making. 
No Man is Judge in his own Cause, which ends the Con- 
fusion and Blood of so many Judges and Executioners. 
For out of Society every Man is his own King, does what 
he lists at his own Peril: But when he comes to incor- 
porate himself, he submits that Royalty to the Conveniency 
of the Whole, from whom he receives the Returns of Pro- 
tection. So that he is not now his own Judge nor Aven- 
ger, neither is his Antagonist, but the Law, in indifferent 
Hands between both. And if he be Servant to others that 
before was free, he is also served of others that formerly 
owed him no Obligation. Thus while we are not our own, 
every Body is ours, and we get more than we lose, the 
Safety of the Society being the Safety of the Particulars 
that constitute it. So that while we seem to submit to, 
and hold all we have from Society, itis by Society that we 
keep what we have. 

Government then is the Prevention or Cure of Disorder, 
and the Means of Justice, as that is of Peace: For this 
Cause they have Sessions, Terms, Assizes, and Parlia- 
ments, to overrule Men’s Passions and Resentments, that 
they may not be Judges in their own Cause, nor Punish- 
ers of their own Wrongs, which, as it is very incident to 
Men in their Corrupt State, so, for that Reason, they 
would observe no Measure ; nor on the other Hand would 
any be easily reduced to their Duty. Not that Men know 
not what is right, their Excesses, and wherein they are 
to blame, by no Means; nothing is plainer to them: But 
so depraved is Human Nature, that without Compulsion 
some Way or other, too many would not readily be brought 
to do what they know is right and fit, or avoid what they 
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are satisfy’d they should not do: Which brings me near to 
the Point I have undertaken; and for the better Under- 
standing of which, I have thus briefly treated of Peace, 
Justice, and Government, as a necessary Introduction, be- 
cause the Ways and Methodé by which Peace is pre- 
served in particular Governments, will help those Read- 
ers most concerned in my Proposal to conceive with what 
Ease as well as advantage the Peace of Europe might be 
procured and Kept; which is the End designed by me, 
with all Submission to those Interested in this little 
Treatise. 


Secr. IV. Of a General Peace, or the Peace of Europe, 
and the Means of it. 

In my first Section, I showed the Desirableness.of Peace ; 
in my next, the Truest Means of it; to wit, Justice not 
War. And in my last, that this Justice was the Fruit of 
Government, as Government itself was the Result of 
Society which first came from a Reasonable Design in 
Men of Peace. Now if the Soveraign Princes of Europe, 
who represent that Society, or Independent State of Men 
that was previous to the Obligations of Society, would, 
for the same Reason that engaged Men first into Society, 
viz: Love of Peace and Order, agree to meet by their 
Stated Deputies in a General Dyet, Estates, or Parlia- 
ment, and there Establish Rules of Justice for Soveraign 
Princes to observe one to another; and thus to meet 
Yearly, or once in Two or ThreeYears at farthest, or as 
they shall see Cause, and to be stiled, The Soveraign or 
Imperial Dyet, Parliament, or State of Europe; before 
which Soveraign Assembly, should be brought all Differ- 
ences depending between one Soveraign and another, that 
can not be made up by private Embassies, before the Ses- 
sions begin; and that if any of the Soveraignties that 
Constitute these Imperial States, shall refuse to submit 
their Claim or Pretensions to them, or to abide and per- 
form the Judgment thereof, and seek their Remedy by 
Arms, or delay their Compliance beyond the Time pre- 
fixt in their Resolutions, all the other Soveraignties, 
United as One Strength, shall compel the Submission and 
Performance of the Sentence, with Damages to the Suffer- 
ing Party, and Charges to the Soveraignties that obliged 
their Submission. To be sure, Europe would quietly ob- 
tain the so much desired and needed Peace, to Her har- 
assed Inhabitants ; no Soveraignty in Europe having the 
Power and therefore can not show the Will to dispute the 
Conclusion ; and, consequently, Peace would be procured, 
and continued in Europe. 


Secr. V. Of the Causes of Difference, and Motives to 

Violate Peace. 

There appears to me but Three Things upon which 
Peace is broken, Viz: To Keep, to Recover, or to Add. 
First, to Keep what is Ones Right, from the Invasion of 
an Enemy ; in which I am purely Defensive. Secondly, 
To Recover, when I think myself Strong enough, that 
which by Violence, I, or any Ancestors have lost by the 
Arms of a Stronger Power ; in which I am Offensive ; Or, 
Lastly, To increase my Dominion by the Acquisition of 
my Neighbour’s Countries, as I find them Weak, and my- 
seif Strong. To gratify which Passion, there will never 
want some Accident or other for a Pretense: And Know- 
ing my own Strength, I will be my own Judge and Carver. 
This Last will find no Room in the Imperial States: They 
are an unpassable Limit to that Ambition. But the 
other Two may come as soon as they please, and find the 
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Justice of the Soveraign Court. And considering how 
few there are of those Sons of Prey, and how early they 
show themselves, itmay be not once in an Age or Two, 
this Expedition being established, the Ballance can not 
well be broken. 


Secr. VI. Of Titles, upon which those Differences may 
arise. 

But I easily forsee a Question that may be answered in 
our Way, and that is this; What is Right ? Or else we 
can never know what is Wrong: It is very jit that this 
should be Established. But that is fitter for the Soveraign 
States toresolve than me. And yet that I may lead a 
Way to the Matter, I say that Title is either by a long and 
undoubted Succession, as the Crowns of Spain, France, 
and England; or by Election, as the Crown of Poland, 
and the Empire; or by Marriage. as the Family of the 
Stewarts came by England; the Electer of Brandenburg, 
to the Dutchy of Cleve: and we, in Ancient Time, to 
divers Places abroad; or by Purchase, as hath been fre- 
quently done in Jtaly and Germany; or by Conquest, as 
the Turk in Christendom, the Spaniards in Flanders, 
formerly mostly in the French Hands; and the French in 
Burgundy, Normandy, Lorrain, French-County, &c. This 
last Title is, Morally Speaking, only Questionable. It 
has indeed obtained a Place among the Rolls of Titles, 
but it was engross’d and recorded by the Point of the’ 
sword, and in Bloody Characters. What can not be con- 
trouled or resisted, must be submitted to; but all the 
World knows the Date of the length of such Empires, 
and that they expire with the Power of the Possessor to 
defend them. And yet there is a little allowed to Con- 
quest too, when it has the Sanction of Articles of Peace 
to confirm it: Tho’ that hath not always extinguished the 
Fire, but it lies, like Embers and Ashes, ready to Kindle 
so soon as there is fit Matter prepared for it. Neverthe- 
less, when Conquest has been confirmed by a Treaty, and 
Conclusion of Peace, I must confess it is an Adopted 
Title ; and if not so Genuine and Natural, yet being en- 
grafted, it is fed by that which is the Security of Better 
Titles, Consent. There is but one Tuning more to be 
mentioned in this Section, and that is from what Time 
Titles shall take their Beginning, or how far back we 
may look to confirm or dispute them. It would be very 
bold and inexcusable in me, to determine so tender a 
Point, but be it more or less Time, as to the last General 
Peace at Nimeguen, or to the commencing of this War, 
or to the Time of the Beginning of the Treaty of Peace, 
I must submit it to the Great Pretenders and Masters in 
that Affair. But something every Body must be willing 
to give or quit, that he may keep the rest, and by this 
Establishment be forever freed of the Necessity of losing 
more. 

Secr. VII. Of the Composition of these Imperial States. 

The Composition and Proportion of this Soveraign 
Part, or Imperial State, does, at the first Look, seem to 
carry with it no smali Difficulty what votes to allow for 
the Inequality of the Princes and States. But with Sub- 
mission to better Judgments, I can not think it invincible ; 
For if it be possible to have an Estimate of the Yearly 
Value of the several Soveraign Countries, whose Dele- 
gates are to make up this August Assembly, The Deter- 
mination of the Number of Persons or Votes in the States 
for every Soveraignty will not be impracticable. Now that 
England, France, Spain, the Empire, &c., may be pretty 
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exactly estimated, is so plain a Case, by considering the 
Revenue of Lands, the Exports and Entries at the Cus- 
tom Houses, the Books of Rates, and Surveys that are in 
all Governments, to proportion Taxes for the Support of 
them, that the least Inclination to the Peace of Europe 
will not stand or halt at this Objection. I will, with Par- 
don on all Sides give an Instance far from Exact ; nor do 
I pretend to it, or offer it for an Estimate ; for I do it at 
Random : Only this, as wide as it is from the Just Pro- 
portion, will give some Aim to my Judicious Reader, what 
I would be at: Remembering, I design not by any Com- 
putation, an Estimate from the Revenue of the Prince, 
but the Value of the Territory, the Whole being con- 
cerned as well as the Prince. And a Juster Measure it 
isto go by, since one Prince may have more Revenue 
than another, who has much a Richer Country: Tho’ in 
the Instance I am now about to make, the Caution is not 
so necessary, because, as I said before, I pretend to no 
Manner of Exactness, but go wholly by Guess, being but 
for Example's Sake. I suppose the Empire of Germany 
to send Twelve; France, Ten; Spain, Ten; Italy, which 
comes to France, Eight; England, Six ; Portugal, Three ; 
Sweedland, Four; Denmark, Three; Poland, Four; Ven- 
ice, Three; the Seven Provinces, Four; The Thirteen 
Cantons, and little Neighbouring Soveraignties, Two; 
Dukedoms of Holstein and Courland, One: And if the 
Turks and Muscovites are taken in, as seems but fit and 
just, they will make Ten apiece more. The Whole makes 
Ninety. A great Presence when they represent the 
Fourth, and now The Best and Wealthiest Part of the 
Known World ; where Religion and Learning, Civility and 
Arts have their Seat and Empire. But it is not absolu- 
tely necessary there should be always so many Persons, 
to represent the larger Soveraignties ; for the Votes may 
be given by one Man of any Soveraignty, as well as by 
Ten or Twelve: Tho’ the fuller the Assembly of States 
is, the more Solemn, Effectual, and Free the Debates 
will be, and the Resolutions must needs come with 
greater Authority. The Place of their First Session 
should be Central, as much as is possible, afterwards as 
they agree. 


Secr. VIII. Of the Regulations of the Imperial States in 
Session. 


To avoid Quarrel for Precedency, the Room may be 
Round, and have divers Doors to come in and go out 
at, to prevent Exceptions. If the whole Number be cast 
in Tens, each chusing One, they may preside by Turns, 
to whom all Speeches should be addressed, and who should 
collect the Sense of the Debates, and state the Question 
for a Vote, which, in my Opinion, should be by the Ballot 
after the Prudent and Commendable Method of the Ven- 
etians: Which, in a great Degree, prevents the ill Effects 
of Corruption ; because if any of the Delegates of that 
High and Mighty Estates could be so Vile, False, and Dis- 
honorable, as to be influenced by Money, they have the 
Advantage of taking their Money that will give it them 
and of Voting undiscovered to the Interest of their Princi- 
ples, and their own Inclinations; as they that do under- 
stand the Balloting Box do very well know. A Shrewd 


Stratagem and an Experimental Remedy against Corrup- 
tion, at least Corrupting : For who will give their Money 
where they may so easily be Cozened, and where it is Two 
to One they will be so; for they that will take Money in 
such Cases, will not stick to Lye heartly to them that give 
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it, rather than wrong their Country, when they know 
their Lye can not be detected. 

It seems to me, that nothing in this Imperial Parlia- 
ment should pass, but by Three Quarters of the Whole, at 
least Seven above the Ballance. I am sure it helps to 
prevent Treachery, because if Money could ever be a 
Temptation in such a Court, it would cost a great Deal of 
Money to weigh down the wrong Scale. All Complaints 
should be delivered in Writing in the Nature of Memorials 
and Journals kept by a proper Person, ina Trunk or 
Chest, which should have as many differing Locks, as 
there are Tens in the States. And if there were a Clerk 
for each Ten, and a Pew or Table for those Clerks in the 
Assembly ; and at the End of Every Session One out of 
each Ten were appointed to Examine and Compare the 
Journal of those Clerks, and then lock them up as I have 
before expressed, it would be clear and Satisfactory. 
And each Soveraignty if they please, as is but very fit, 
may have an Evemplification, or Copy of the said Memo- 
rials, and the Journal of Proceedings apon them. The 
Liberty and Rules of Speech, to be sure, they can not fail 
in, who will be Wisest and Noblest of each Soveraignty, 
for its own Honour and Safety. If any Difference can 
arise between those that come from the same Soveraignty 
that then One of the Major Number do give the Balls of 
that Soveraignty. I should think it extreamely necessary, 
that every Soveraignty should be present under great 
Penalties, and that none leave the Session without Leave, 
till All be finished; and that Neutralities in Debates 
should by no Means be endured: For any such Latitude 
will quickly open a Way to unfair Proceedings, and be 
followed by a Train, both of seen, and unseen Inconven- 
iences. I will say little of the Language in which the 
Session of the Soveraign Estates should be held, but to be 
sure it must be in Latin or French; the first would be 
very well for Civilians, but the last most easie for Men of 
Quality. 

CONCLUDED NEXT MONTH. 


I trust that Princeton, as she enters upon a new era in 
her history, will do her part toward the promotion of a 
public sentiment that shall make it impossible for the 
clash of arms ever to be heard again between the two 
great nations of the English-speaking world. I hope that 
she will do something to stimulate the development of 
the international conscience, to widen the range of inter- 
national law, and to hasten the day when international 
disputes shall be settled by arbitration. International law 
rests on a basis of morality. It is essentially a university 
study; and I should like to see Princeton take a high 
place in connection with its development.—Dr. Putton 
at the Princeton Sesqui-Centennial. 
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PEACE SOCIETIES IN AMERICA. 


The American Peace Society, 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Benjamin F. Trueblood, Secretary. 
The Universal Peace Union, Independence Hall, Philadelphia, 


Pa., Alfred H. Love, President. 

The Christian Arbitration and Peace Society, 310 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa., Frank P. Smith, Secretary. 

National Association for the Promotion of Arbitration, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Belva A. Lockwood, President. 

Peace Department of the N. W. C. 'f. U., Winthrop Centre, 


Maine, Hannah J. Bailey, Superintendent. 
The Peace Association of Friends in America, Richmond, Ind. 


Daniel Hill, Secretary. 
The South Carolina Peace Society, Columbia, 8. C., Rev. Sidi 


H. Browne, President. 
The Illinois Peace Society, 200 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill., 
Edward Coale, Holder, Ill., President, Allen J. Fliteraft, Cor.-Sec- 


retary. 
The Pacific Coast Arbitration Society, Monterey, Cal., E. Ber- 


wick, Secretary. 

The Connecticut Peace Society, Mystic, Conn., Christine V. 
Whipple, Secretary. 

The Rhode Island Peace Society, Providence, R. I., Robert P. 
Gifford, Secretary. 

Friends’ Peace Association of Philadelphia, 140 North 16th St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., William F. Wickersham, Corresponding Sec- 
retary. 

Arbitration Council, 1224 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., Geo. 
May Powell, President. 


$100 REWARD $100. 

The readers of this paper will be pleased to learn that 
there is at least one dreaded disease that science has been 
able to cure in all its stages, and that is Catarrh. Hall’s 
Catarrh Cure is the only positive cure known to the 
medical fraternity. Catarrh being a constitutional dis- 
ease, requires a constitutional treatment. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure is taken internally, acting directly upon the blood 
and mucous surfaces of the system, thereby destroying 
the foundation of the disease, and giving the patient 
strength by building up the constitution and assisting 
nature in doing its work. The proprietors have so much 
faith in its curative powers, that they offer One Hundred 
Dollars for any case that it fails to cure. Send for list 
of testimonials. 

Address, F. J. CHENEY & Co., Toledo, O. 


Sold by Druggists, 75c. 


UY NO INCUBATOR 


and pay for it before giving it 
a trial. 

The firm who is afraid to let you try their 

incubator before buying it has no faith in 

their machine. We will sell you ours 


ON TRIAL. 


NOT A CENT until tried, and a child can run it 
with 5 minutes attention a day. We won 


FIRST PRIZE WORLD’S FAIR, 


and will win you for a steady customer if you will only buy ours 
on trial. Our large catalogue will cost you 5 cents and give 
you $100 worth of practical information on poultry and 
incubators and the money there is in the business. Plans for 
Brooders, Houses, etc., 25c. N. B. Send us the names of three 
persons interested in poaltry and 25 cents and we will send 
ou “ The Bieyele: [ts Care and Repair” a book of 180 sub- 
ects and 80 illustrations, worth $5 to any bicycle rider. 


YON CULIN INCUBATOR CoO., 
Box 704, Delaware City, Del. 
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PEACE PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY. 


PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE. 


THE TRUE GRANDEUR OF NATIONS. 
Charles Sumner. Cloth, 50 cts. 


LAY DOWN YOUR ARMS. By the Baroness von 
Suttner. Authorized English translation by T. 
Holmes. New Edition, cloth, 60 cts. 

SOUTHERN HEROES; or rue Frienps in War Time. 
By Fernando G. Cartland. $2.50, postpaid. Lib- 
eral Discount to Ministers. 

PAX MUNDI. A concise account of the Modern Peace 
Movement. By T. K. Arnoldson, of the Swedish 
Parliament. ‘lranslated by P. H. Peckover. 70 cts. 

WAR AS IT IS. By Wilhelm Carlsen. Translated by 
P. H. Peckover. Forty-six illustrations. 45 cts. 

INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION: Its Past, Pres- 
ENT AND Future. In French. By Michel Revon. 
Crowned by the Institute of France. 541 pp. $2.00. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 


By 


First Prize $300; Second Prize $75; Third Prize $25. 


The late Dea. Philo Carpenter, of Chicago, left in trust with 
his two surviving daughters, Mrs. W. W. Cheney and the late 
Mrs. Edward Hildreth, a fund “to be used at their discretion, in 
opposition to * * secret societies.” Beiore the decease of Mrs. 
Hildreth, it had been decided to use a portion ot this fund for 
securing the best manuscripts obtainable discussing the evils of 
secret associations touching the obligations of good citizenship, 
and especially Christian citizenship; the execution of this pur- 
pose to be committed to the New England Christian Association, 
and carried out under the direction of its secretary, Rev. James 
P. Stoddard. It is in pursuance of this end that the following 
prizes are offered, viz.: 


For the best manuscript, as above noted, on ‘Secrecy and 


Citizenship,” ‘ - 3300.00 


For the next best, . ‘ 75.00 
For the third, 25.00 


The prizes to be awarded by competent, disinterested and impar- 
tial judges chosen by the trustee of the above mentioned fund. and 
having the full approval of the New England Christian A+ -Jcia- 
tion. Manuscripts submitted to be type-written, with type-writ- 
ten word or number for identification, corresponding to a like 
word or number upon a sealed envelope containing the name and 
address of the writer, for identification by the judges after their 
decision, and to be sent in not later than Jan. 1, 1897. While 
restricting the writers to no precise limits, it is desirable that the 
manuscripts do-not exceed 15,000 words. It will be understood 
that the ownership of copyright of prize manuscripts will rest with 
the trustee, and that as regards all others the right of purchase on 
terms mutually agreed upon is reserved, as is that of declining 
should the judges so decide, any and all manuscripts, and of exten- 
sion of the time limit. 

All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Rev. James P. 
SroppaRD, Sec’y N. E. Christian Association, 218 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, Mass. 
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THE MUNSON 
TYPEWRITERS 


Highest Medal Awarded THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER 
No. 1, Worla’s Columbian Exposition, Chicago, 1893. 
are the only machines using all steel typewheels and are 
therefore the most durable. Are the highest grade 
standard machines. Have interchangeable  type- 
wheels and key tops, so that the same machine can be 
used to write different languages. 

The Munson Typewriter No. 1 has been thoroughly 
tested by years of use in all parts of the world. From 
its non-liability to get out of order it is specially the 
machine for the home. It appeals equally to the child, 
the student, the professor, the stenographer, the business 
man, or the mechanic. Send for catalogue, addressing 


THE MUNSON TYPEWRITER CoO., 


240-246 W. LAKE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE 


Do not be deceived tens advertisements and 
think you can get the le, finest finish and 
MOST POPULAR SEWING MACHINE 
for amere song. Buy from reliable manufacturers 
that have gained a reputation by honest and square 
dealing. There is nonein the world that can equal 
in mechanical construction, durability of working 
parts, fineness of finish, beauty in appearance, or has 
as many improvements as the NEW HO 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS. 
The New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


ORANGE, Mass. Boston, Mass. 28 UNION SQUARE, N.Y. 
Cuicaco,ILu. St, Lovrs,Mo. 
S4N FRANCISCO, CAL. ATLANTA, GA, 
FOR SALE BY 


THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHINE CO. 
160 Tremont St., Boston, 


November, 


Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Boston, New York, Chicago, Washington, 
Toronto, Minneapolis, Los Angeles. 


EVERETT 0. FISK & 00., Proprietors, 


PRESIDENT. 
EVERETT O. FISK, 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass, 

MANAGERS. 
WW. 4 Ashburton Boston, Mass, 
4 Ashburton PIl., Boston, Mass, 
MARTOA HOAG,. .. 4 Ashburton Boston, Mass, 
HELEN G. EAGER,...... 4 Ashburton PI., Boston, Mass, 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
SOPHIA D. THURMOND,. . . 1242 12th St., Washington, D.C. 
. 355 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
W. ©. MeTAGGART, ..... 25 King St., West, Toronto, Can, 


J.D. ENGLE, . . . . 420 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
L, M. McAFEE, . 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
A. M. MATTOON, 107 Keith & Perry Building, Kansas City, Mo. 
ISAAC SUTTON, 728 Cooper Building, Denver, Col. 
©.C. BOTRTOR,. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency Manual 
free. We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more than 


$6,000,000.00. 


Supplies Connected Therewith. 


We are the people with whom you want to do busi- 
ness in the above line, because we give you machines that 
are in first class condition and up to date as regards im- 
provements. Will supply you with a typewriter stand if 
you desire. We rent machines from 50 cents to $1.00 
per week in advance. 

Send for a sample of the work done on the Franklin 
Typewriter and also for catalogue. Do not fail to inter- 
view us before renting or buying. 


CUTTER TOWER CO., 


12A Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
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